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Anti-war Minority Group in Congress 
1916-1917 


MH 
MILDRED BusH GUTHRIE 


the ideals of democracy are revered, there is a decided 

tendency to regard any expression of the will of the 
majority as infallible and sacred. It is, therefore, refreshing 
and stimulating for the student of modern history to turn his 
attention to the often-forgotten minority, and attempt to 
evaluate the tenets and principles of that group in the light 
of subsequent developments. 

During any period of hysteria the opposition’s voice is 
seldom heard, yet in social studies as in technical develop- 
ment truth is often perceived by a relatively small group 
having sufficient courage to stand against a majority opinion. 
In the years 1914-1920, when reason was blotted out by 
emotionalism and the country swayed to catchy phraseology 
and waving flags, a small minority group in Congress clung 
futilely to certain humanitarian ideals and attempted to stem 
the tide of war. 

This group was numerically a minority group, yet if one 
considers the amount of territory geographically repre- 
sented by these men, it comprises a very great block, for the 
focal point of the anti-war movement was in the middle 
west. Thirty-five of the dissenting votes in the House and 
four of the Senatorial ‘‘nays” came from that region. If rep- 
resentative government really represents, one must conclude 
that the war fervor burned more brightly on the eastern 
shores that harbored the business and banking interests and 


I’ AMERICA AS well as in other parts of the world where 
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housed the munition plants than it did on the farms of rural 
America whence would come much of the cannon fodder. 
To set the stage for the minority group it is expedient to re- 
capitulate the pertinent background preceding the final act 
of balloting on the war measure, April 6, 1917. Certain it 
is that historically the United States was in no wise asso- 
ciated with the causes which led to the outbreak of the war. 
Few people attached any particular significance to the mur- 
der of the archduke. Somehow Europe and her affairs 
seemed far away in those summer days of 1914. 

American diplomats were probably only slightly better 
informed. Ambassador Herrick, however, had cabled from 
Paris in July suggesting the President plead for delay and 
moderation, but Ambassador Page in London, after con- 
sulting with Sir Edward Grey, felt that the United States 
should wait until the ‘war reached a breathing space.” 
Nevertheless, on August 4, President Wilson did telegraph 
the various European capitals extending the good offices of 
the American government. This had been done at the insti- 
gation of the Senate. 

Senator McCumber had introduced the resolution. 
Colonel House, who had previously visited Europe on a 
good will mission, felt the time unsuitable for peace negoti- 
ations, and he was especially anxious that Secretary of State 
Bryan should stop all overt activity for peace as Bryan was 
looked upon by “‘the powers involved” ‘“‘as purely vision- 
ary.” 

President Wilson’s plea for neutrality was accepted as 
a matter of course, without argument or discussion, but his 
admonition that the people be neutral in thought and feeling 
became impossible even for the President himself, to say 
nothing of his ambassadors. Joseph Tumulty quotes the 
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President as saying, on April 6, 1917, after he had delivered 
the war address to Congress: 


Tumulty, from the very beginning I saw the end 

of this horrible thing, but I could not move faster 

than the great mass of our people would permit. 

Mr. Tumulty further says that late in 1914, just before the 
Congressional elections, the President had stated, “England 
was fighting America’s fight and that he [Wilson] would 
not put obstacles in her way.” 

As a neutral nation, certain definitive action regarding 
trade agreements with belligerents was an immediate neces- 
sity. In 1909, The Declaration of London had been signed 
by delegates of ten states, but it was inoperative since the 
British government had not ratified it. Mr. Bryan, how- 
ever, suggested that compliance with this Declaration would 
expedite trade. Germany and Austria agreed, but England 
modified the agreement so drastically that it was practically 
worthless. Various counter proposals were suggested, 
among them the British Order in Council of August 20. This 
was unsatisfactory and brought protests pouring into the 
State department. Discussions with England, apologies 
and retractions, occupied a considerable portion of the 
diplomatic correspondence for the duration of the neutrality 
period. No satisfactory scheme was ever adopted. 

Another problem immediately pertinent to the continu- 
ance of the war was the granting of loans to belligerents. 
Mr. Bryan suggested and President Wilson agreed that as 
a neutral nation no loans should be made to belligerents. 
However, under pressure the President by 1915 had so 
modified this principle as to render it ineffectual, and by the 
end of the supposedly neutral period approximately two 
billion dollars had been borrowed by the Allies. Today it is 
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comparatively plain to see that in the granting of loans the 
United States held the whip hand to any bargaining neces- 
sary for uninterrupted trade, and conformity to the Declara- 
tion of London. It is also plain, however, that any embargo 
on munitions and supplies would have proven disastrous to 
the party in power, as the economic pendulum had only 
gained momentum under the flurry of business incident to 
the war. To this business—the sale of war materials— 
certain members of Congress objected. Senator Stone of 
Missouri early in December, 1914, presented twenty grounds 
of complaints; he stated the continued sale of munitions 
was not a neutral act as it was only prolonging the war. 

England, early in 1915, succeeded in cutting Germany 
off from supplies. Neutral ships sailing between neutral 
ports were visited and seized; mail was censored, and the 
cables to Germany were cut and all news came by way of 
Great Britain. In retaliation, Germany announced that she 
would institute submarine warfare beginning February 18. 

President Wilson condemned the announcement and 
stated that Germany would be held to “strict accountability” 
for “any American lives or property injured or destroyed.” 
Again, on February 20 a joint proposal was sent Great 
Britain and Germany, suggesting a restriction of submarine 
warfare in return for a lifting of embargo on food for 
Germany’s civilian population. There was no agreement 
possible, and, as the spring advanced, bitter denunciations 
were hurled at Great Britain’s infringement of naval law 
by the people of the United States. In a message from 
President Wilson to Colonel House on May 5, the Presi- 
dent said: 


A change is coming over public sentiment in this 
country because of the needless delays and many 
willful interferences in dealing with our neutral 
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cargoes. The country is listening to the suggestion 
that an embargo be placed upon the shipment of 
arms and war supplies and if this — much more 
before the Congress assembles in December it may 
be very difficult if not impossible for me to prevent 
action to that end. 
President Wilson, in discussing the matter of England’s 
blockade with his secretary, said: 


I am aware of the demands that are daily being 
made upon me by my friends for more vigorous ac- 
tion against England in the matter of the blockade. 
I am aware also of the sinister political purpose 
that lies back of many of these demands. Many 
Senators and Congressmen who urge radical action 
against England are thinking only of German votes 
in their district and are not thinking of the world 
crisis that would inevitably occur should there be an 
actual breach at this time between England and 
America over the blockade. 


Fortunately for the Allies an incident occurred which was 
almost made to order. As a result of submarine warfare the 
Lusitania, bound from New York, was torpedoed off the 
Irish coast on May 7, 1915. House was in Europe when 
this incident took place, and he and Page felt the act justi- 
fied an immediate declaration of war against Germany, or 
the United States would forfeit the respect of Europe. 
President Wilson, in discussing the matter with Tumulty, 
suggested that he was trying to be calm although actually 
terribly disturbed. The President felt confident that Con- 
gress would vote a declaration of war if urged to do so, but 
he feared future judgments would accuse him of precipitous 
action, and he intended therefore to wait. In fact a survey 
of 1,000 newspaper editorials on May 9 revealed that only 
half a dozen favored war, according to David Lawrence. 
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Secretary Bryan felt the German government had been pro- 
voked to the attack by the fact that the Lusitania carried 
contraband and that passengers should not be used to pro- 
tect war materials. On May 13 a note was sent Germany 
asking that she “disavow the act” of the submarine com- 
mander, ‘“‘make reparations” and take steps “to prevent the 
recurrence of such acts.” Secretary Bryan declared that a 
similar note should be sent Great Britain relative to trade 
relations, and he further advised that all persons should 
be warned against travel on belligerent ships. President 
Wilson refused to warn passengers and the note to Great 
Britain he deemed untimely. The German reply to the 
Lusitania note was unsatisfactory and a second note was 
sent. In the meantime Colonel House was scurrying back 
to America, sent by Grey, to help President Wilson make up 
his mind. 

Secretary of State Bryan, sensing the drift in the political 
situation and feeling it unfair to blacken Germany and let 
England go unblemished, offered his resignation. To this 
resignation Mrs. Galt, later Mrs. Wilson, makes a significant 
comment. When she was asked by President Wilson what 
he should do regarding Mr. Bryan’s resignation, she re- 
plied: “Take it, Sir, and thank God for the chance.” 

Germany’s promise not to attack merchantmen in the 
future was not strictly adhered to as in September the Arabic 
was sunk off the Irish coast. This act was disavowed and 
the German government stated that orders to submarine 
commanders had been made so stringent “that the recur- 
rence of incidents similar to the Arabic was out of the 
question.” 

England had bit by bit disregarded neutral rights during 
1915 and it became difficult for the German government 
to understand why America should resent the loss of life 
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so much more keenly than she did the loss of property. 
However, American opinion at the close of 1915 was irri- 
tated over a series of so-called German inhumanities: the 
submarine, poison gas, liquid fire, and the execution of 
Edith Cavell. 

There were naturally a good many astute observers who 
feared war was imminent and doubted its advisability. Such 
a man was Charles A. Lindbergh, a Minnesota Congress- 
man who voted against Wilson’s policy and in 1915 said: 


You can depend upon it that the trust supported 
press will be used to trump up some other thing as 
the pretended cause, or things will be staged to force 
some country to commit acts of war on us. 

Wilson made repeated attempts to mediate for peace, but 
the difference in the American and European viewpoints 
made any attempt a failure before it was started. For in- 
stance, in the summer of 1915 Colonel House was sent to 
confer with European diplomats, but his understanding of 
Wilson’s instructions were in distinct variance to Wilson’s 
avowed intentions. Colonel House returned with a pro- 
posed arrangement practically committing the United States 
to war. Yet he was presumably a messenger from the 
President seeking peace. 

In December, 1915, Congress had convened in an 
uproar. There was here the same lack of understanding; 
the diplomatic situation seemed out of hand; Germany con- 
tinued to make promises and sink American vessels, endan- 
gering American lives; England railed against Germany’s 
misconduct and armed merchantmen to run down German 
submarines; the President talked peace and prepared fever- 
ishly for war. After a heated controversy Senator Gore, on 
January 5, introduced a bill ‘“‘to prohibit the issuance of 
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passports for use on the vessels of a belligerent country.” 
As the arguments flew back and forth in Congress, Wilson 
and Lansing, at long last, were trying to frame a formula 
whereby submarine warfare might be regulated and mer. 
chantmen unarmed. Baker says that it was like trying to 
make new laws during a riot. 

On February 8, 1916, Germany issued a statement 
that on February 29 all armed merchantmen would be 
treated as ships of war. Lansing’s answer was a circular 
telegram holding Germany fully responsible for the loss of 
American lives and stating “that there was no present 
intention to warn Americans to refrain from traveling on 
belligerent merchantmen.” 

Immediately Congress was bombarded with bills and 
resolutions, the more important being: Jeff McLemore’s in 
the House and Senator Gore’s in the Senate. On February 
21, the President called a White House conference with 
the chairmen of Foreign Affairs of both houses (Senator 
Stone and Representative Flood). Senator Kern, Senate 
floor leader, accompanied them. The President set forth 
his ideas relative to the pending legislation. In his opinion, 
the United States could not, with honor, abridge the rights 
of any of her citizens. When Congress was informed of 
this attitude the tension increased. Mr. McLemore, aided 
and abetted by former Secretary Bryan, introduced a sec- 
ond resolution, and the temper of Congress seemed over- 
whelmingly in its favor. Petitions poured into the White 
House asking that Americans be restrained. This, Mr. 
Tumulty says, was “a sinister purpose on the part of Ger- 
man sympathizers.’ The President, at the instigation of 
Mr. Tumulty, wrote Senator Stone, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations committee, a letter vindicating his position 
on the grounds “‘that a vote on the resolution would be con- 
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strued as a lack of confidence in the executive branch of the 
government ;” and that “America can not yield without ad- 
mitting and conceding her own impotency as a nation.” The 
letter was sent too late to stop the revolt, and on February 
24 Champ Clark asked Tumulty for an appointment for 
another conference with the President. This took place 
the following morning and has been dubbed the “Sunrise 
conference.” Present were Congressmen Kitchin, Flood, 
and Clark. The President reiterated his position and, after 
consulting with A. S. Burleson, Attorney-General Gregory, 
and Secretary McAdoo, decided to force the resolutions in 
Congress to a vote. This firm determination coupled with 
the publication of the letter from President Wilson to Sen- 
ator Stone tended to cool the ardor of Congress. On Feb- 
ruary 29, the President took an unprecedented move by 
requesting Representative E. W. Pou, chairman of the 
Rules Committee, that the Gore-McLemore resolution be 
put to vote. The result of this was a move to table the 
resolutions. While this disposed of the immediate disagree- 
ment, the seeds of controversy were still there to rankle in 
the future. 

The New York Times of February 24, 1916, took an 
interesting position. 


The President has need of all his firmness, all 
his power, all his great authority to circumvent the 
men who are plotting against him in and out of 
Congress. . . . The conspirators are not so much 
enemies of his policies as of himself. The influence 
of the implacable and vindictive Bryan is at work. 


In the House during all this controversy there sat an 
inconspicuous little figure who was moved by such deep 
conviction of the rightness of warning Americans from 
traveling on ships of belligerents that he resigned his seat 
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when the Democratic bloc refused to take action. That man 
was Robert N. Page, brother of the Ambassador to Great 
Britain. In registering his vote he said: 


To vote against such a resolution of warnin 
places upon me the responsibility for the death of 
all Americans who in absence of such warning may 
lose their lives. 

In April the Sussex was torpedoed and again a rupture 
with Germany seemed imminent, but once again promises 
were accepted and for eight months kept. 

With the truce on submarine warfare, the question of 
the Allies’ disregard for international law again came to 
the fore. In May there was trouble over the censorship of 
mails. In July the British order in Council set aside what 
was left of the Declaration of London, and in the same 
month the publication of the “black list” enraged the public 
generally; even the friendly New York Times thought the 
British government tactless and foolish. The immediate 
effect in Congress was the introduction of a resolution to 
sever relations with Great Britain due to the “black list.” 
This resolution together with other suggestions was dis- 
cussed and a decision reached whereby the President was 
empowered to retaliate by similar prohibitions of importa- 
tions from the offending nation into the United States. The 
President never used the power so granted. Various rea- 
sons have been suggested to explain why he remained aloof, 
but Baker thinks he felt that in so acting he would destroy 
his hope for a new order of world peace when the war was 
over. That hope had to rest largely with the governments 
of France and Great Britain to be fulfilled. ““Whittled down 
by argument, dimmed by confusing newer problems, the 
crisis thus ebbed away.” 
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In November, President Wilson was reélected on the 
slogan, ““He Kept Us Out of War.” Mr. Tumulty states, 
“the President never used that slogan because he realized 
the precarious position and feared America might be ‘swept 
into the conflict.’”’ Indeed, from the minute the third 
Lusitania note was dispatched, actual preparations for war 
were begun. 

In December, 1916, peace negotiations were again at- 
tempted, and on January 22 the President addressed the 
Senate on international conditions. He was at that time 
hopeful of a “‘peace without victory.”” What a blow the 
vindictive peace terms offered by the Allies must have been 
to him, and what a shock the announcement on January 31 
of the German intention to resume unrestricted submarine 
warfare on February 1! The situation truly seemed out of 
hand, and it is small wonder that the President was pro- 
foundly disturbed. He had committed himself to peace and 
yet he was continually being harassed into war by Colonel 
House and Secretary Lansing. Their arguments of the 
burden the Allies were undertaking for the civilization of 
the world affected him deeply, and yet he hesitated to plunge 
the country into war. 

The Cabinet convened on February 2 and although no 
decision was announced that day on February 3 the United 
States government severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. President Wilson asked the Senate for approval of 
that action and was upheld by a 78-5 vote. The five senators 
dissenting were Grouna, Kirby, La Follette, Vardaman, and 
Works. On February 26 President Wilson asked Congress 
to grant him authority to arm merchantmen; the House 
passed the bill by a 403-14 majority, but in the Senate 
twelve Senators prevented a vote by filibustering until the 
end of the session. Wilson was thoroughly angry over this 
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and “commented on the vanity of La Follette, and the slip- 
periness of Stone.’ Later that evening he stated: 


Congress has been unable to act either to safe- 
guard the country or to vindicate the elementary 
rights of its citizens. . . . A little group of willful 
men representing no opinion but their own, have 
rendered the great Government of the United States 
helpless and contemptible. 


These twelve senators were Norris, La Follette, Clapp, 
Stone, Cummins, Kenyon, Grouna, Works, Kirby, Lane, 
O’Gorman, and Vardaman. 


Regarding the filibuster itself Senator Norris said: 


What they [the Senators filibustering] said and 
what they did in defense of their convictions on the 
floor of the Senate never reached the people of the 
United States. What the President said and what 
those said who favored the legislation was carried 
by the newspapers and spread broadcast . . . I do not 
know whether the country will ever find out what 
the truth is, but some student of history some day, 
perhaps after we are dead, will discover that the 
President of the United States did a great wrong to 
men who were conscientiously trying to do their 
duty as they saw it. 


When this question of the filibuster and President Wil- 
son’s attitude came up in Congress during the early days 
of the 65th session, Congressman Britten of Illinois said: 


That “little group of willful men” have been 
cartooned and criticized all over the United States 
for carrying on a filibuster against a bill which in 
28 days is declared a failure, impracticable, by its 
maker, the President. 


It is significant that Norris a few weeks after this contest 
went home to Nebraska to face a large and ominously 
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silent audience. “I have come home to tell you the truth.” 
He then proceeded to outline the developments leading to 
the conflict, and denounced the newspapers for censoring the 


news. With his triumph complete he returned to vote on 
the war measure. 


Mr. Tansill in recounting the change in the President 
during March says: 


In the last days of March . . . indecision left 
the President . . . and a martial accent began to be 
heard in his language. . . . With Colonel House. . . 
the President began the preparation of his war mes- 
sage.. . . It is possible, of course, that this new atti- 
tude of the President was a result of a conviction that 
the country was now ready for war. Secretary Lan- 
sing was certain that if a war resolution had been pre 
sented in February in the House . . . there would 
have been three times as great opposition as in April. 
If such a resolution had been introduced . . . in the 
summer of 1916 its passage “would have been so 
close as to show a divided country. Indeed, it might 
have entirely failed.” By following a waiting policy 


the President was able to have a majority in Con- 
gress. 


Congress convened on April 2 and President Wilson 
stated “that the state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government . . . is hereby formally 
declared.” The Senate approved the action on April 4 by a 
vote of 82-6. The House on April 6 voted its approval by 
a majority of 373-50. Here then is the stage and the set- 
ting for one of the most dramatic and far-reaching incidents 
in our national life. And on that stage stood a small group 
of men resolutely voting as their conscience dictated, even 
though they feared it meant political suicide. Oswald Gar- 
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rison Villard believed “‘a secret ballot would have made an 
astonishing difference in the voting.” 

Senator Reed of Missouri, one of the most vehement 
of the pro-war group, standing in the Senate of the United 
States nine years later declared that the six Senators voting 
against war performed the most superb act of courage this 
country has ever witnessed. 

Among the opposition Senators was one Westerner, 
Harry Lane, Democrat, Oregon; one Southerner, James 
Vardaman, Democrat, Mississippi; four middle-westerners: 
George Norris, Republican, Nebraska; Robert La Follette, 
Republican, Wisconsin; Asle Jorgenson Grouna, Repub- 
lican, North Dakota; and Joel Stone, Democrat, Missouri. 

As Norris registered his vote in the Senate, he stated: 


I know I am powerless to stop it [the war]. I 
know this war madness has taken possession of the 
financial and political powers of our country . . . I 
charge no man here with a wrong motive, but it 
seems to me that this war craze has robbed us of 
our judgment. I feel that we are about to put the 
dollar sign upon the American flag. 

Senator Stone was chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and a good party man. Baker says President 
Wilson respected Senator Stone’s viewpoint. In March 
during the filibuster Senator Stone spoke for four hours. 
As he recorded his vote on April 4 he said, “I shall vote 
against this mistake to prevent which, God helping me, I 
would gladly lay down my life.” Those words are carved 
on his tomb. 

Of the fifty Representatives dissenting, thirty-two were 
Republicans, sixteen Democrats, one Socialist, and one Pro- 
hibitionist. However, from reading the proceedings of the 
House during the stirring pre-war days, one must conclude 
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that the question of war and peace was not a partisan ques- 
tion. For instance, the majority leader in the House was 
the most active anti-war figure at this time. 

In length of government service one can not generalize 
either. Some of those voting against war were in Congress 
for the first time, but many more were veterans of six, seven, 
and even ten congressional elections. 

It would be practically impossible to sketch the life 
story of any of these men from the scanty material avail- 
able, but from their declarations in Congress and the bi- 
ographical material in the Congressional Directory certain 
figures may be considered as fairly adequate representatives 
of the group as a whole. 

Claude Kitchin, Democrat, from North Carolina had 
been a member of every Congress since the 56th; he was 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and majority 
leader in the House. In February, 1916, when the Mc- 
Lemore-Gore resolution was before Congress, Mr. Kitchin 
took an active opposition stand. He was present at the 
so-called “Sunrise conference” and disagreed with the 
President’s policy. From then until the final vote was taken 
Mr. Kitchin worked unceasingly for peace, for, said he, as he 
registered his vote against entering the war: 


It takes neither moral nor physical courage to 
declare a war for others to fight. . . . We are to 
make the cause of Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, right or wrong, our cause. . . . Nothing in that 
cause, nothing in that quarrel, has or does involve a 
moral or equitable or material interest in or obliga- 
tion of our government or our people. 


Fred Albert Britten, Republican, born in Chicago, 1871, 
said, on registering his vote: 
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I am not a pacifist in any sense, but am firm in the 
belief that this resolution is being jammed through 
Congress against the wishes of a great majority of 
people all over the country. 

I do not believe that the great masses of our 
people are in favor of a declaration of war... I 
have traveled from the great Central West, and I 
tell you sincerely that 90 per cent of the people of 
this country are opposed to a declaration of war 
against Germany. . . . Ask your neighbor at your 
elbow if he is in favor of this declaration of war and 
he will tell you “no,” but he will vote for it just the 
same. . . . I do not say, as some Members of the 
Senate last night said, that this resolution is being 
promoted by capitalists or by newspapers or by muni- 
tion makers. I do not know what is promoting it; 
but the truth of the matter is that your people and 
mine do not want it. 

Do the new Members of Congress know that 
England has seized three American ships plying be- 
tween North and South America and has refused to 
return them? . . . Have we submitted? Certainly 
we have. They are in the service of England today. 
. . . England has violated international law and our 
treaty rights a thousand times. ... They have opened 
our mail and we have submitted. 

The President said . . . that we had seen the last 
of neutrality. Where did our neutrality begin? It 
may be all right to go home and “bunk” your con- 
stituents about it, but it is not the truth. 


Edwin Ewing Roberts, Republican, born in Nevada in 
1870, contended that the people of Nevada 


gave Wilson a majority of 6,000 because they 
thought he would keep us out of war .. . [while] 
you can not measure this matter in dollars; neither 
can you measure it in blood. It means that our chil- 
dren and our children’s children will be paying for 
this war for years to come. 
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Meyer Loudon, the Socialist member from New York 
City, felt that if the people were in accord, the necessity for 
the draft would be eliminated, that a war popularly sup- 
ported needed no conscription law. 


John Lawson Burnett of Alabama, Democrat, born in 


1854, registered his disapproval of the war measure by 
stating: 


Gentlemen may ingratiate themselves with the 
President and with the Metropolitan Press and the 
gamblers of Wall Street by a vote for war, but for 
my part I had rather have the knowledge that my 
vote represents the wishes of the poor and oppressed 
of my people and the approval of my own conscience 
than to have the plaudits of a war-mad horde. 


Harry E. Hull of Iowa, Republican, born in 1864, 
said, before the vote taken on April 6: 


We are urged to stand by the President, but I 
believe it more befitting, as a Member of this Con- 
gress, to stand by the people. . . . The people in my 
district are strongly opposed to war, . . . their opin- 
ions . . . have had but one tenor and that was that 
we should not sacrifice the flower of American man- 
hood to swell the flesh pots of the few. 


Charles Frank Reavis of Nebraska, Republican, born 
in 1870, a graduate of Northwestern university, in discuss- 
ing the feeling prevalent in Congress that war with Germany 


might not entail the actual participation of American troops, 
insisted that: 










We are breaking from the moorings where we 
have spent all of our national life. We are volun- 
tarily entering a European alliance. 

Do not delude yourself by the belief that we are 
not to take a full-size part in this war. You who have 
said that you would vote for this resolution, but 
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would reserve to yourselves the right of independ- 
ent action on the remainder of the President’s pro- 
gram are but deceiving yourselves. 


Edward John King of Illinois, Republican member of 
the 64th and several consecutive Congresses, stated: 


People who live in that strip of territory 
bounded on the north by New York and on the south 
by Washington and about the width of Manhattan 
Island . . . have been listening to the half dozen 
grasshoppers under the fern leaf. . . . Since the loan 
of $500,000,000 was made by Morgan to the allies 
their efforts have been persistent to land our soldiers 
in the French trenches. 

I so propose to vote that in the future years no 
blinded boy can lift his sightless eyes to mine and 
say, “Thou did it without just cause.” 

Representative La Follette of Wisconsin, a Republican 
member of Congress from 1911 to 1919, said, “Is it a gauge 
of patriotism to vote calamity, debt, death, and destruction 
on our country ?”’ 


Representative Keating, Democrat of Colorado, felt 
that: “The man who is not prepared to place his hand on his 
heart and say that he is willing to give a life which is more 
precious to him than his own in this cause should not vote to 
send other men’s sons to European battlefields.” 

Senator Ernest Lundeen’s attitude in 1917 was impor- 
tant. He claimed that a referendum to his constituents had 
resulted in returns 10-1 against war.. “If all the Congress- 
men had placed the ballot in the hands of the voters we 
would never enter the world war.” 


Representative Igoe of Missouri, Democrat, felt he 
could not vote for war, as such a vote would be false [to 
the people of his district] and to his conscience. 
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Anti-war Minority Group in Congress 


Clarence Cleveland Dill, Democrat from Washington, 
disposed very neatly of the whole democratic idealogy: 


We have been told here that this is a war to 
establish democracy throughout the world. Well, it 
may be, but I have no faith in establishing democracy 
by joining my country’s resources . . . with the Im- 
perial government of Japan, with the monarchical 
Government of Italy, and with the government of 
England, call it what you will, a nation whose 500 
years of history has left a bloody trail on every con- 
tinent in the world. 


I have no illusions as to the consequences of my 
action. Newspapers... will cry out “Traitor”... 
If I must leave public life because of my action today, 
I shall go; but it will be with head erect. 


The conclusion one must draw from the minority group 
opinion herein expressed is that history has justified its 
action. First, the group protested that economic interests 
were inseparably tied to the war fervor; that has been 
proved conclusively. Second, the democratic ideology was 
a delusion and a snare to hoodwink the unsuspecting victim 
into thinking that to die for one’s country was the pinnacle 
of patriotism; such an idea we now recognize as the height 
of asininity. Third, the group pointed conclusively to the 
fact that at no time was the United States government 
absolutely neutral in thought and deed. Fourth, the group 
recognized that a wide gap existed between reality as seen 
by informed men in Washington and the “hokum”’ handed 
out to constituents “‘in the sticks.” Fifth, a study of this 
group shows that it is doubtful if representative government 
ever represents in time of emotional stress and high-pres- 
sure propaganda. 
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James Wilson and the Establishment 


of the Federal Government 
M 


ANNA M. QUATTROCCHI 


HE sToRY of the establishment of the Federal Gov- 

ernment is a familiar one to even the most casual 

student of history, but the name of James Wilson is 
totally unknown to many, and to others it is but vaguely 
connected with the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitutional convention. Few know him as a vital, mov- 
ing force among his contemporaries, and as a result students 
of our own generation have been deprived of an additional 
source of inspiration. 

Even those who know Wilson and have made a study 
of his life can tell little about his early life beyond the fact 
that he was born in Scotland in 1742 and was educated at 
the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
While still a youth, James Wilson made his decision to mi- 
grate to America. Youth, education, and a keen intellect 
were the wares he had to offer to the land abounding in the 
pecuniary wealth which he lacked. James Wilson perpe- 
trated no famous “Scotch” trade when he offered his all to 
America in return for a simple living. 

But his formal schooling was not yet over, for when 
Wilson arrived in Philadelphia he entered the law office 
of John Dickinson as a student. After two years of close 
attention to duty, however, he was once more ready to face 
the world, a little older, a little more experienced, but still 
with plenty of enthusiasm. Now began the period of 
moves and adjustments, such as a man makes in pushing, 
squirming, and stamping into his rubbers so that his shoes 
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will set comfortably into them. Just so, James Wilson, as 
a lawyer, made an experimental try at Reading, a protracted 
trial at Carlisle which for a time seemed likely to be a com- 
fortable position, a fleeting stay at Annapolis, and finally 
with the ultimate settlement at Philadelphia, Wilson’s life 
settled comfortably into its proper environment. 

As to the man himself, he seems to have been a singu- 
larly self-contained individual in regard to his personal 
affairs, sharing his views with the world only when enthusi- 
asm for the launching of a political theory or the needs of 
his foster country demanded it. He was six feet tall and his 
large features were partially concealed behind thick lenses 
made necessary by extreme nearsightedness. All in all, he 
presented a dignified yet rather stern appearance which kept 
people at a distance. Sparks were kindled in this cold, reti- 
cent man only when his mind and intellect were involved. 
Mentally and intellectually he hobnobbed with others, while 
personally he was sufficient unto himself. Aloof, cold, re- 
served, perhaps even peculiar, are all adjectives that might 
justly be applied to this Scotch-born American. But in the 
light of his contributions to political thought and his tireless 
activity for his adopted country these eccentricities melt 
into insignificance. 

By 1774 Wilson had joined the ranks of the colonial 
pamphleteers who were hurling invective and defiance at 
the British Parliament. Nine years of residence in the col- 
onies had been more than enough time for this brainy though 
unobtrusive Scotchman to imbibe the spirit of America and 
to grow in breath of vision with the speed characteristic of 
America and Americans. 

In his pamphlet, On the Legislative Authority of the 
British Parliament, Wilson carefully and without malice 
tore away every vestige of colonial power from Parliament 
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since it was based on representation in which the colonists 
had no share.’ No conscious desire for independence can 
be found anywhere in the pamphlet, but although the word 
independence did not pass Wilson’s lips, the seeds of inde- 
pendence planted by the English ministers and watered by 
the king were taking firm hold in his mind and in the minds 
of the people. 

When next we meet James Wilson in a public role he 
had made perceptible headway along the path of independ- 
ence. In May of 1775, he was sent to the Second Conti- 
nental congress as a delegate from Pennsylvania.* It will 
be recalled that the Pennsylvania assembly instructed its 
delegates in this fashion, “We strictly enjoin you, that you, 
in behalf of this Colony, dissent from, and utterly reject, 
any propositions, should such be made, that may cause or 
lead to a separation from our Mother Country.’* James 
Wilson, who was obsessed by the theory that the people 
were source of all power and that no major step could be 
taken without their sanction, abided by these instructions, 
at first from inclination and later because he felt bound 
by the people’s mandate. 

In most histories, Wilson’s actions concerning the Dec- 
laration of Independence, if mentioned at all, are dismissed 
by classifying him with Dickinson against independence, with 
later a reluctant change of position at the last moment. It is 
true Wilson had voted on the seventh of June against the 
Virginia resolution for independence, had even debated 
against the motion with great warmth and at some length.‘ 
It must be kept in mind, however, that Pennsylvania’s dele- 
gates were still bound by the instructions drawn up by the 
assembly in 1775 expressly forbidding any participation in 
plans for independence. Wilson was too much the lawyer, 
as well as too much the man of honor and integrity, to 
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ignore these instructions. He pleaded with Congress to 
delay the vote on independence until the people could in. 
struct their delegates in this extremely important matter. 
His arguments prevailed and the question of independence 
was permitted to go begging until July first. 

In the interim, the Pennsylvania assembly voted, on 
June 14, 1776, to change the old instructions to their dele. 
gates. Technically, Wilson’s hands were now free, but he 
knew that the assembly no longer represented the people 
of Pennsylvania and if the question of independence could 
be postponed until the meeting of the conference of com. 
mittees in Philadelphia, Wilson would feel qualified to vote 
for independence without any reservations. The news that 
those deputies of the people of Pennsylvania had met and 
had voted for independence reached the Continental con- 
gress on the 25th of June, so that when on July 2 a vote was 
taken on the declaration of independence, Pennsylvania's 
answer was in the affirmative. It is common knowledge that 
independence won only by a narrow margin in the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, as the vote stood three to two; Wilson, 
Franklin, and Morton voting for it, Humphries and Willing 
against it, while Dickinson and Morris absented themselves.’ 

Wilson’s stand on independence was misunderstood by 
his own contemporaries to such an extent that he or his 
friends found it necessary to solicit a statement of his real 
activities in the matter.® 

In the manuscript division of the Library of Congress 
there is a certificate, under date of June 20, 1776, bearing 
the signatures of such notables as John Hancock, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams, Robert Morris, 
and others testifying to Wilson’s insistence on a mandate 
from the people before considering the question of inde- 
pendence. 
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With his vote for independence James Wilson helped to 
make possible the establishment of the new nation. A curi- 
ous incident in the story concerning Wilson and independence 
is found in the following item in the Diary of Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer. 


April 14, 1788. Hon. James Wilson moved into 
my house S. W. Corner Seventh and Market 
streets, which he rents at seventy-five pounds per 


year.” 

This the reader will recognize as the house in which was 
written the Declaration of Independence. 

The new nation was not established by a mere declara- 
tion of independence. The matter of the war with England 
had to be disposed of first and James Wilson was one who 
took an active part in its successful disposal. A search 
through the Journals of the Continental Congress reveals the 
faith of the Congress in Wilson’s boundless energy and 
ability to produce results. As problems arose in this body, 
they were turned over for solution to committees, and 
James Wilson was a member of no small number of them.° 
His greatest service during these troubled times was ren- 
dered after 1777, when, due to party politics, Wilson was 
not returned as a delegate to Congress from Pennsylvania. 
He did not retire in a huff, but was soon in the midst of 
plans for founding a bank whose chief purpose would be 
that of supplying and transporting food to the army. This 
bank was to be known as the Pennsylvania bank.® 

After the bank had been in operation for a few months, 
Wilson proposed changing it from a state institution to a 
national one fashioned after the Bank of England. Con- 
gress fell right in line with this suggestion and passed an 
act establishing a bank under the title of the Bank of North 
America. At the same time they provided that Thomas 
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Willing should be its president and James Wilson one of 
the directors.”® 

This first bank to be chartered in the United States 
aroused the same type of hostility that subsequent United 
States banks incurred, and although the directors dwelt 
upon the bank’s stabilizing influence upon the country both 
during the war and at its close, the charter was revoked. In 
defense of the bank Wilson wrote a pamphlet called, Con. 
siderations on the Power to Incorporate the Bank of North 
America.“ Although Wilson’s contemporaries refused to 
be influenced by his rational pleas in behalf of the bank, 
present-day historians point to his pamphlet as a treasure 
house of constitutional law. Klingelsmith says that it, 


Covers in the clearest and most concise and logical 

manner, all the important points since brought up 

and decided by the great constitutional law cases, 
involving the implied powers of the United States, 
which have come before our Supreme Court.” 

It is interesting that Wilson’s pamphlet antedated the 
constitution of the United States by two years. In pleading 
the power of Congress to charter the bank, Wilson stated 
emphatically that when a matter comes up that no one 
state is competent to handle, it necessarily devolves upon 
the government of the United States. By his clear-cut, 
logical analogies and deductions he not only proved the right 
of the bank to national existence, but also established a 
precedent for a government yet unborn. In urging the 
inadvisability of revoking the charter, he showed that the 
bank was not the cause of the distress which was evident 
everywhere as an aftermath of the war, but placed the 
blame where modern historians are agreed it properly 
belongs—on “extravagant and injudicious importation.”” 
But all of Wilson’s logic could not save the Bank of North 
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America from being offered as a sacrifice to the troubled 
times of post-war America. The fall of the bank possibly 
hastened the necessity for the Constitutional Convention 
and provided Wilson with an even greater opportunity of 
helping to establish a federal government. 

James Wilson held a peculiar position in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 in that he was a firm believer in 
both democracy and nationalism. The probabilities are that 
he was the first man in our country to combine the two 
theories of government.’* Not only in this convention but 
in previous representative groups and throughout the re- 
mainder of his public career, Wilson insisted upon the doc- 
trine of a government in which the people were the real 
source of political power. At the same time he held tena- 
ciously to the idea of a national government, battering 
down arguments against it and trying to banish the fears it 
aroused in the breasts of many of the delegates. 

James Wilson was in reality advocating the dual system 
of federal and state government which became character- 
istic of the United States. He was broad enough mentally 
and intellectually to see the viewpoint of the extreme cen- 
tralists in government as well as that of the advocates of 
state supremacy. He took what was best from both to form 
a system of government satisfactory to neither group of 
extremists and therefore probably a thoroughly sane and 
sound one. 

Perhaps James Wilson had an advantage over the 
majority of his colleagues in the convention because of his 
foreign birth. At any rate he was one of the few who was 
able to rise above the petty localism and sectionalism which 
seemed likely to engulf the convention. Very explicitly, he 
explained his point in these words, 
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A citizen of America may be considered in two 
points of view—as a citizen of the government, and 

as a citizen of the particular state in which he may 

reside. ... I am both a citizen of Pennsylvania and 

of the United States. I must therefore lay aside my 

State connections and act for the general good of the 

whole. We must forget our local habits and attach- 

ments. The general government should not depend 

on the State governments. . . nor ought the general 

government to be composed of an assemblage of 

different State governments.” 
Common sense, sound political philosophy, and a sane moral 
code are nicely blended in this plea for a national govern- 
ment. 

Among the group that advocated a single executive 
could be found James Wilson, but few of this group were 
willing to follow Wilson in the idea that this executive should 
be elected directly by the people.** He advocated a system 
of checks and balances in which the executive and the judi- 
ciary should have a joint veto power over the legislature. 
He was determined in his opposition to a single legislature 
and insisted that the legislature should consist of two 
branches with the people as the basis of representation. All 
of James Wilson’s ideas did not prevail in the convention, 
but he was big enough to accept a compromise when the 
good of the whole demanded it, and so the constitution 
emerged, the cumulative result of conflicting ideas and the 
give and take of men who subordinated self to nation. 

Wilson’s work in the convention was not confined to 
debating from the floor. He was made a member of the 
extremely important committee of detail to which general 
propositions, discussed in a committee of the whole, were 
presented. Later he was made a member of the so-called 
committee on style. James Wilson’s finger seemed to be in 
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every political pie in the process of being made. Bryce says 
the constitutional ideas of James Wilson “place him in the 
front rank of the political thinkers of his age.”** Farrand 
placed Wilson next in importance to Madison, “the father 
of the constitution,” and to Washington, “the father of his 
country.”"* In view of the tremendous amount of work 
done by Wilson in the convention, the number of times he 
took the lead in the debates, and the conformity of the con- 
stitution in so many instances to his own major ideas, it 
would seem that when relationships are assigned Wilson 
should as least merit the title of “godfather of the con- 
stitution.” 

The fight for ratification of the constitution in Pennsyl- 
vania was led by James Wilson. As the only member of 
the Pennsylvania convention who had had a part in framing 
the constitution, James Wilson stood out as a figure of par- 
ticular importance. To begin with, he knew the constitution 
thoroughly, both the actual document and the ideas which 
the delegates had attempted to express in it. He took every 
possible opportunity to acquaint the people with the good 
points of the constitution and to answer the criticisms of the 
anti-federalists. Wilson pointed out the fact that govern- 
ment up to that time had always been the result of force, 
fraud, or accident. Now for the first time in the history 
of the world a people were met to weigh calmly and delib- 
erately the merits of a government before binding them- 
selves and their posterity to it..* James Wilson labored 
incessantly to make this forward step in government 
materialize. 

As a speaker, Wilson was usually clear and concise, ad- 
hering closely to facts and logic. The anecdote found in one 
of his speeches in the convention is, therefore, an oasis in 
the desert. The manner in which the opponents of the con- 
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stitution were tearing it apart and criticizing it piecemeal 
without reference to setting or context reminded Wilson 
of an anecdote. He referred to the period when it was the 
practice in the churches to read a line of a psalm and then 
set it to music. A sailor, unaccustomed to church going, 
entered a church just when the following line was given out, 
“The Lord will come and he will not.” The sailor was 
amazed at the paradox; but when the next line, ‘Hold peace, 
but speak aloud,” was read, he decided he had had enough of 
a church which taught such impossibilities, and departed post 
haste.”° Wilson showed that in the same way the reading of 
detached segments of the constitution would alienate many 
who were in entire accord with the sentiments expressed in 
the document as a whole. 

It is doubtful if the constitution could have been ratified 
in Pennsylvania without the untiring efforts of James Wil- 
son.” Pennsylvania was the first large state to ratify and 
her example had great weight upon the decisions of the rest. 
In securing the constitution in his own state, Wilson had 
really secured it for the country at large. 

With the instrument of government complete and ac- 
cepted by the states, it was necessary to supply the personnel 
and to set the machinery of government in motion. George 
Washington as first president assumed the task of estab- 
lishing the federal government. In a letter to Wilson dated 
September 30, 1789, he spoke of the supreme court as the 
chief pillar of the national government and the necessity for 
special care in the selection of men to fill its offices. Know- 
ing Wilson’s love for his country above every other interest, 
he felt sure that Wilson would accept the commission as 
associate justice that was enclosed in the letter.*? Washing- 
ton’s high esteem for the supreme court was not shared by 
the rest of the nation and he had difficulty persuading his 
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candidates to accept places on the bench.”* Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Charles Pinckney, and Patrick Henry all refused to 
accept judicial office, but it may be said to the lasting credit 
of James Wilson that he did not fail the new nation which he 
had helped to call forth. In assuming the duties of asso- 
ciate justice, he not only gave up a lucrative law practice, 
but condemned himself to the hardships of a traveler in the 
stagecoach era. Because of the fact that few suits came 
before the supreme court before the time of John Marshall, 
most of the business of the judges was performed in circuit. 
The discomforts of such a life were so obvious that Gouver- 
neur Morris remarked that the “agility of a postboy” rather 
than legal learning was the requisite for service on the 
highest bench.”* 

In his capacity as jurist, Wilson lived to deliver but one 
great opinion. The question at issue in the case of Chisholm 
vs. Georgia was ostensibly whether a state could be sued in 
the federal courts by a citizen of another state. James Wil- 
son took a deeper and broader view of the matter, seeing in 
the case the question of whether the constitution was made 
up of the people forming a national unity or of the states 
forming a federal league.” It would be inconceivable for 
Wilson to take any but the national view which the court 
supported four to one. The law of itself meant nothing to 


d James Wilson. Only insofar as the law made possible better 
® and sounder government for an enlightened people was he 
. entirely and completely the lawyer and jurist. 

. In 1790, the College of Philadelphia decided to estab- 
2, lish a college chair of law with Wilson as its first incumbent. 
“ The first lecture was delivered on the evening of December 
- 15, before the President and his lady, both houses of Con- 
by gress, both houses of the Pennsylvania legislature, and a 
es number of other ladies and gentlemen.** This brilliant 
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audience was treated to an equally brilliant lecture on law. 
In this instance the lawyer, patriot, and constitution maker 
blended and merged to bring clearly into view a James Wil- 
son who was preéminently the exponent of the science of 
government. 

James Wilson died at Edenton, North Carolina, at the 
age of 58, before he had an opportunity to clear his name of 
charges of land speculation which are outside the scope of 
the present paper. For more than a hundred years James 
Wilson’s remains lay in a quiet grave at Edenton, person- 
ally remembered by few, but his influence reaching out over 
an entire continent as his governmental theories were tested 
and found good. 

In November, 1906, the body of Wilson was removed 
and reinterred in the church yard of old Christ Church in 
Philadelphia. Escorts of honor, speeches, and eulogies were 
the order of the day. He was pictured as an advocate of in- 
dependence, constitution maker, lawyer, and jurist. Regard- 
less of the capacity in which he served, James Wilson always 
kept before him the goal of establishing a scientifically 
sound government for the country he loved. 
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Twentieth Century Beginnings 


of Italian Imperialism 
MH 


J. Linus GLANVILLE 


HE IDEOLOGY of Italian Imperialism dates back to 
periods before the twentieth century. No book of 
any Italian colonialist of the present day is complete 
without a reference to the ideas of Balbo, Mazzini, Crispi, 
and others who blazed the way by word and deed for the 
generations that are now with us. But the imperialistic 
movement in the years which antedate the battle of Adowa 
[1896] was distinctly unpopular. Its ideas and aspirations 
were not understood. Section was arrayed against section, 
leader against leader, speculator against speculator in this 
field of action so that no workable compromises could be 
secured. Colonial activity was characterized by fits and 
starts and the inevitable mistakes which accompany such a 
policy when embarked upon by inexperienced hands. 

But, gradually, around the end of the last century, more 
and more Italians came to agree that Italy must take part 
in the world activity near her doors, and especially must she 
see that Tripoli and the Mediterranean region should be- 
come the area for Italian expansion. This is not to say that 
they became as taut as fiddle strings and crouched on their 
marks ready to go at the slightest excuse. But they did be- 
come convinced that, given the opportunity, no slight excuse 
should keep Italy from becoming the world power they all 
thought constituted her proper position in the world. 

The imperialists could draw small courage from the 
achievements of the foreign and colonial policy of the five 
years which had followed Adowa. A peace had been made 
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with Menelik, emperor of Ethiopia, which had envisaged 
the surrender of the colony of Eritrea. Kassala had been 
precipitously given up to the British, and an agreement of 
1901 had further shut the doors of the Sudan in the faces 
of Italian traders at Massowa and had turned them toward 
the barren mountains of northern Abyssinia. Only with the 
greatest difficulty had an agreement for the development of 
Italian Benadir been reached with a private company com- 
posed of Milanese capitalists. Admiral Canevaro’s min- 
istry had gone to pieces as the result of a foolhardy and 
unsuccessful attempt to establish Italian influence in China 
at the same time that the Italians felt that they were being 
slapped in the face by the Anglo-French partition of North 
Africa in 1899. In brief, disappointment, disillusion, and 
defeat shrouded the history of Italian colonial experience as 
the twentieth century came into being. 

The cause of imperialism was further darkened by the 
fact that such experiences had embittered many Italians 
against colonies. L’Economista of Florence argued that 
colonies were not the secret of a nation’s progress, but took 
men and money which it was difficult for Italy to provide. 
The Lombard Fortunato Marazzi pointed out that Italy 
had entered the field of colonial adventure too late and 
believed that Eritrea should be abandoned, since it could 
not prosper within its restricted boundaries. Gandolin in 
Il Secolo XIX of Genoa favored a complete retreat from 
Africa, saying that Italy should not sit at Massowa and 
gaze at the Eritrean sands like a medieval condottiere who 
accepted the job of porter in a castle which he had failed to 
take. Sareon Malino espoused the idea of a return to 
idealism and thought that Africa’s sinister influence turned 
scientists and philanthropists into ‘‘assassins and delinquents 
of the worst sort.” The Messaggero of Rome summarized 
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much Italian opinion in these words: ‘We have done the 
work of fools in Africa. We went to Massowa without 
knowing why and stayed without knowing the geographic 
and colonial problems there.” 

Such pessimism, however, was not entirely unrelieved. 
One anonymous dreamer—alfa e omega—envisaged a re- 
venge for the defeat at Adowa which involved coéperation 
with Great Britain against the Khalifate in the Sudan, the 
organization of Ethiopia into five native states, and the 
extension of Italy’s influence to Ghedaref and beyond the 
borders of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. La Sera of 
Milan protested that it was not opportune to abandon the 
only naval station Italy had on the Red Sea. The deputy 
Valla Angelo cried out that the needs of the budget should 
not be placed above dignity, prestige, and interest. The 
Stampa of Turin was interested in the possibility that 
tobacco culture in Eritrea might free Italy from dependence 
upon foreign sources of supply. Edoardo Scarfoglio voiced 
that attitude of many in the mezzogiorno when he said that 
the returns of a successful war against Abyssinia would have 
been riches of gold and ivory, from which riches means 
could have been derived for the creation of great colonies 
dedicated to the cultivation of cotton and coffee. Instead, 
he said, the Italians had preferred infamy. 

But such expressions are hard to find in Italian opinion 
during the five years which followed Adowa. The Eritrean 
budget was reduced to the barest necessities. Professor Fal- 
zone argued in vain that ministers were excessively cautious 
when they dreaded the African sphinx which had gobbled up 
their predecessors and when they seemed to see the shade 
of Adowa like that of Banquo around their offices. In his 
opinion the disaster of Abba-Garima had only been one 
of many such enisedes in the history of colonization, and 
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the consequent Italian desire to retire from colonial life 
was unworthy of young, virile, and strong peoples. The 
mere chance that an Italian surrender of Eritrea was viewed 
unfavorably by the British, who wanted a buffer against the 
French and Germans in Northeast Africa, and the fact that 
many Italians thought it would be possible to exchange 
Eritrea for Tripolitania constituted the principal factors 
which kept Italy in Africa. The strength of such factors 
can be realized when it is recalled just how much the Italians 
were satellites of the British in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and when it is remembered that the primary 
interest of the Italians has always been that of freedom in 
the Mediterranean. 

But like ‘‘Fuzzy-Wuzzy” the death of imperialism was 
a sham affair. The first signs of resuscitation displayed by 
the corpse were revealed in connection with the Chinese 
episode of 1899, to which allusion has already been made. 
The sailor Prime Minister, Admiral Canevaro, impelled by 
the Crispians in his ministry, by the example and encourage- 
ment of the British, and by the increasing interest of Italian 
manufacturers and shippers in export trade, could not resist 
the temptation to play the part of a big power in China, and 
requested a part of its territory. 

This request was promptly rejected and this rejection 
proved to be one of the factors which drove Canevaro from 
power. Italian discussion of this question, however, re- 
vealed the sectional character of Italian imperialistic senti- 
ment. During the earlier years of Italian activity overseas, 
the principal favoring pressure had come from the sections 
of Italy which had suffered most from unification—the back- 
ward mezzogiorno and Sicily. Now the favoring winds of 
opinion blew generally from the north. The Esplorazione 
Commerciale of Milan, organ of the Society for the Ex- 
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ploration of Africa which had opposed the employment of 
militarism in Africa, favored strongly an attempt to supply 
the markets of China. The Corriere della Sera of the 
same city, likewise an opponent of the African enterprise, 
argued that since China would not fight it would be wise 
policy to push ahead in that region. After the enterprise 
was abandoned, it could not understand the joy which some 
Italian circles had displayed at the Italian rebuff, although 
it was ready to admit that Italy probably was not mature 
enough and had too much to do at home to afford the 
luxury of bearing her banners outside the homeland. 

But, as suggested above, the breach in Italian opposition 
to expansion as represented in the Chinese project was 
almost solely a Milanese affair. The Gazzetta di Venezia 
asked what Italy could do in China when there was little 
prospect of adding to the 100 Italians and 4 commercial 
houses already there. “Shall we go to help others and get 
only the trifles of the banquet?” The Gazzetta di Roma 
thought it was strange that Italy should want a port in China 
when there was not a single one fit for warships on the whole 
Adriatic. The Giornale degli Economisti of Florence, an 
exponent of classic economic doctrines, preferred an open- 
door policy to one of military occupation and exclusiveness. 
Edoardo Scarfoglio shrieked from Naples that England, 
who had benignly smiled upon the Italian demarché, merely 
wished to give Italy another harbor like Assab and that 
Italy had no right to go ahead in China so long as that 
ignominy called Africa existed in her flank. The Giornale 
di Sicilia of Palermo quoted approvingly a talk of Professor 
Ricchieri in which it was pointed out that emigrants could 
not go to China, and that military occupation would be difh- 
cult. In his opinion Italian capital was not available and 
Ce-Kiang—the objective of Canevaro’s demands—had no 
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commercial future. At the same time this journal favored 
the abstract idea of increasing exports to the Far East. 

In fact, the principal support for the Chinese enterprise, 
outside that of the commercial interests of Milan, came 
from navalists and geographers. Ludovico Nocentini urged 
that Italy was beginning to be an industrial nation and that 
all the circumstances surrounding the development of Italy 
counseled her to concentrate her forces on the sea “in order 
to become the warehouse of merchandise for the Orient as 
its geographic position permits and allots to it.”” The naval 
expert, Lorenzo d’Adda, bombastically argued that if Italy, 
denied her aptitude to handle the products of China, asked 
that this market be shut in her face and spent her time in 
Buddhist contemplation of artistic treasures, she would be 
ignoring the present and be unconscious of the new ideas 
that were changing in the world. 

But few persons paid such utterances any attention. The 
principal consolation that expansionists had for the Chinese 
debacle was in saying that the renunciation of San Mun— 
the port of Ce-Kiang—was but another and a new proof of 
the progressive decadence of the political faculties of Italy’s 
governing class and of their gradually lowering sentiment of 
dignity and responsibility to the nation. 

It was natural that, with this record of defeat and this 
attitude of depression, Italians should turn in other direc- 
tions to find compensation for their failures. One principal 
phenomenon of Italian life at this time was the constant 
stream of emigrants who left an unproductive and meager 
soil to seek their several fortunes in the Americas. Many 
Italian economists and writers on economic and social ques- 
tions were then believers in the doctrines of natural eco- 
nomic expansion and the futility of much governmental 
regulation and interference. The emigrants themselves 
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often encountered ill-treatment in their new homes, and 
their hardships were increasingly told and commented upon 
in the last years of the nineteenth century. Under such 
circumstances the believers in Jaissez-faire and in humani- 
tarianism came to think that the future of Italy abroad lay 
in cementing close relationships with the emigrants and 
the lands to which they had gone. 

Many examples of this attitude can be cited. Early in 
1897 the Messaggero of Rome raised the question of why 
the Africanists—as the expansionists were then called— 
had paid no attention to the free colonies which had been 
established in South America and suggested that such at- 
tention could begin with a reform of the consular service 
and the founding of schools. Frascara Giacinto invoked the 
image of the days of the Italian republics by arguing that if 
Venice were still powerful she would build a railroad from 
Valona to the East, and Genoa for her part would conquer 
European and South American trade. Professor Cesare 
Lombroso in 1899 stated that the real profit from colonies 
lay in fruitful investments of capital. Opportunities for 
such were lacking in China, and they had better be made in 
South America where no costly preparation would be neces- 
sary. In fifteen years no Italian capitalist had emigrated to 
Africa. On the other hand if capital had gone along with 
labor in South America a second moral Italy could have been 
built there comparable to that which the United States 
represented for England. In his opinion the failure to do so 
had produced the deserved weakness and poverty of Italy. 
Francesco Nitti reiterated the same ideas one year later 
when he said that the six hundred millions spent in Africa 
could have been sent to Argentina, which had been made rich 
by Italian emigrants. Professor Federico Flora of the Uni- 
versity of Catania wrote in L’Jtalia coloniale that Italy 
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would create, by means of her colonies in America, the mar- 
kets that others did by political conquest and the export of 
capital. Trade, in his opinion, did not always follow the 
flag. The republican Bovio believed that the only lasting 
colonies were those which develop spontaneously according 
to the natural laws of emigration. He prophesied that 
Italian colonies would be American, not Abysinnian. The 
position of this group found summary in the words of Gus- 
tavo Semmola: 


Our faraway nationals are our future colonial 
empire, an empire created by a new universal law 
which is being determined. While politics wasted 
itself in Africa in a search for the keys to the Red 
Sea, keys which we have not yet found, the Argen- 
tine Republic became, I would say almost, a Latin 
republic. 

The unrealistic character of these ideas can be realized 
more by us today than they were nearly forty years ago. 
Their principal effect at that time was to produce legislation 
which looked to greater care of the emigrant and more 
efficiency in the consular service. Since then the growing 
nationalism of the world has rendered impracticable the 
dream of close economic and cultural relationships between 
Italy and Italians in foreign lands. Even then practical men 
could not see just how such relationships could be formed. 
But the principal reason for the failure for such ideas to 
reach fruition lies in the fact that Italians in the first years 
of the twentieth century found interests closer home which 
seemed more vital to them. 

These political and economic interests in nearby fields 
undoubtedly were nurtured by, if they did not take root in, 
the end of an economic depression which had held Italy in 
its grasp for more than a decade. The same year in which 
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the Italians gratuitously ceded Kassala to the British was 
the last one of economic decline. For the ten years includ- 
ing 1897 the amount of Italian foreign trade each year was 
lower than the one preceding. But trade of 1898 was thirty 
per cent more than that of 1897; by 1904 the increase 
amounted to almost sixty per cent. European Turkey, Ger- 
many, Brazil, Argentina, and the United States accounted 
for the most of this increase. At the same time the budget 
was balanced and Italian capital was able to purchase securi- 
ties formerly held abroad. Such prosperity at least gave 
expansionism a more favorable environment in which to 
grow and develop. 

But the revival of expansionism shortly after 1900 is not 
explained entirely by reference to trade statistics and by 
using the assumption of economic determinism. Italians, 
no more than other peoples, live by bread alone. In the 
Italy of the early 1900’s many factors contributed to a res- 
toration of psychological stability and to a revived interest 
in the Mediterranean. Victor Emmanuel tranquilly grasped 
the scepter in 1900 from the hands of his martyred father 
without experiencing the test of revolutionary opposition. 
One incident after another revealed the fact that the Roman 
question was dead. Great Britain was involved in the Boer 
War, and the embarrassments proceeding therefrom seemed 
to let France loose to roam and pillage at will in Northern 
Africa. The Italians were anxious to help Great Britain for 
a consideration but were fearful lest she use them for her 
own interest, or at least neglect to support them. But such 
uncertainty and trepidation was largely offset by the con- 
fidence men felt in the ability of the Marchese Emilio Vis- 
conti-Venosta to conduct the thirty year old Italian state to 
a larger and more secure place among the nations of the 
world. It is not to be wondered at then that the idea of a 
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vast empire in northeast Africa—the ambition of the Cris- 
pians—was replaced by the vision of greater security and 
power in the Mediterranean-mare nostrum. 

In fact, such a vision had its roots in the African enter- 
prise itself. The Italians had gone to Massowa in order 
to find the keys to the Mediterranean. The Marchese di 
Rudini had remained in Eritrea—anti-Africanist as he was 
—in order not to jeopardize the relations between Italy 
and England in the Mediterranean. And as soon as the 
smoke of political battle over Africa began to die away Ital- 
ian minds turned toward Mediterranean Africa, which in 
truth had never been entirely absent from their thinking. 

Such thoughts appeared in all corners of the peninsula. 
The Gazzetta di V enezia in July, 1898, referred pointedly to 
the opportunities in Tripoli. Both Italian commerce and 
Italians were important in that region. The natives were 
oppressed and desired changes in government. In its opin- 
ion, if France should be allowed to acquire all of the Bar- 
bary states, Italy would be declining not only her mandate 
for the future but also denying her glorious past. It seemed 
to the Esplorazione Commerciale that the possession of 
Tripoli was necessary if the phrase ‘‘equilibrium of the 
Mediterranean” had more than a nominal meaning. Its 
cession to France, the Mattino thought, would be “un colpa 
di grazia.”’ The minister Nasi flamboyantly proclaimed at 
Trapani that Tunis was but an extension of Sicily. At the 
same time Professor Palmieri was sure that Italy’s future 
lay in the Levant. The literary revival and diffusion of 
the Italian language, he said, was an indispensable and ab- 
solute condition of the preservation of Italian political and 
economic influence in the Orient, “the place which must be 
for Italy the object of its longings, its hopes and its future 
greatness.” 
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The revival of expansionism also fed upon the dis. 
appointment and disillusionment of the following year. This 
feeling grew out of the fact that the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of March 1, 1899, seemed to exclude any guarantee 
for the future of Italian ambitions in Tripoli. The Giornale 
di Sicilia cried out that with this agreement the Mediter- 
ranean had become the cell of Italy. The Tribuna called 
on the government to provide a policy which would prevent 
France from approaching the ports of Tripoli from the 
interior of Africa. The deputy Pompilj thought that Lake 
Tchad should be internationalized in order to guarantee the 
integrity of Tripolitania. Even the anti-expansionist 
Economista of Florence remarked bitterly: “It is not nec- 
essary to be an Africanist or a militarist in order to under- 
stand that it is a supreme political interest not to have a 
dangerous neighbor in Tripoli.” 

Such utterances, the number of which is legion, formed 
the background of the negotiations of 1900 with France 
which were conducted by the Marchese Visconti-Venosta— 
ready to put the match to the powder barrel for Tripoli— 
and which resulted in the famous Franco-Italian accord of 
December, 1900. This accord is best summarized by stating 
that both agreed that if it seemed best when necessity might 
arise each would disinterest itself in the ambitions of the 
other in Northern Africa. It turned out that such an 
agreement paved the way for French acquisition of Morocco 
and the Italian conquest of Tripoli. 

This denouement of 1911 can in part be accounted for 
by the facts of the diplomatic situation in Europe after 
1900. These facts lie beyond the subject of this paper. But 
in large measure this Italian achievement rests upon the 
fact that the propaganda of Italian expansionists sold the 
cause of Tripoli to their fellow countrymen in the first 
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two years of the twentieth century. This is not said to 
belittle the activities of Guilio Prinetti, Visconti-Venosta’s 
successor at the consulta, who induced the Germans, Aus- 
trians, and British to disinterest themselves in the fate of 
Tripoli. But he acted in full knowledge of the fact that the 
tone of the hour was with him in his endeavors. An exam- 
ination of a few of these utterances, selected here not for 
proof so much as for illustration, will perhaps make this 
point clear. 

One naturally begins with the liberal, pacifist almost, 
Nuova Antologia, the oldest and most respected magazine 
of the literate and the intellectuals in Italy. It drew back 
from urging an immediate occupation of Tripoli. But it 
considered Tripoli as definitely acquired for an Italian 
sphere of influence and stated that it would be an unfriendly 
act for any other power to deny the moral and historic right 
of Italy to expand in the part of Africa across from her 
shores. Francesco Minutili envisaged thousands of Italians 
emigrating to Tripoli when irrigation had made the deserts 
blossom like a rose. Gustavo Coen, thinking of the Bagdad 




















































































f railroad, argued that Italy must have markets in Africa to 
2 replace those that were about to be lost in Asia. He advo- 
it cated “peaceful, moral colonization,” since a policy of “‘piede 
1e in casa” was dangerous for a country with Italy’s growing 
in population. But he was willing, in case military action 
CO should become necessary, to fling to the winds the stirring 

reference to the Romans and to Italy’s long and undefended 
or coast line. Edoardo Cimbali looked with pleasure upon the 
er idea of freeing the natives of Tripoli from oppression. 
‘ut Francesco Papafava of the Giornale degli Economisti pro- 
he posed that Italy play France against England, develop her 
he shipping, schools, commerce, moral and economic influence 
rst until she should take Morocco. Even the anti-government 
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and Catholic Osservatore Romano admitted that Tripoli 
was an open window through which Italy could breathe 
more freely, although the opening of such a window should 
wait until a revolutionary Italy had redeemed herself. 

The number of expressions similar to these is legion. 
They show, taken in conjunction with the activities of the 
diplomatists, to what extent the colonial mirage was grip- 
ping the Italian imagination. They indicate that the cause 
of Tripoli had become identified with prosperity, freedom, 
and prestige. From 1902 until its acquisition in 1911 Tri- 
poli was never out of the thinking of the Italian public. 
Time and again this public was restrained by assurances 
that pledges had been given to Italy concerning the future 
of Tripoli. All this but serves to support the thesis that 
has been advanced, namely, that the spade work of prepara- 
tion for the conquest of Tripoli was done principally in the 
first two years of the present century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The literature dealing with Italian colonialism after Adowa emanates 
from two groups. One group is frankly imperialist and bears the burden of 
agitation. The other group is composed of the motley crew to whom colonial- 
ism is a matter of secondary interest, and attach themselves to or oppose 
the movement as the idea or interest of the moment dictates. Both expressed 
themselves mainly through the newspapers, periodicals, and parliamentary 
debates, although many important books were written. The present article 
concerns itself almost exclusively with the polemicists of the press. 


The colonialists of the period around the turn of the century expressed 
themselves through the columns of such periodicals as the Bollettino della 
societa africana d'Italia of Naples, L’esplorazione commerciale (L’esplora- 
tore) of Milan, the Rivista geografica italiana of Florence, the Bollettino della 
societa geografica italiana, the Lega navale and L’Italia coloniale of Rome. 
With the exception of the second named these were organs of the official and 
professional classes. 


Of much more value for determining the strength of the colonialist move- 
ment are the various newspapers and periodicals which were published by 
local, personal, and ideological groups. No student of this branch of Italian 
thinking, or of many others, can neglect such newspapers as the Corriere della 
sera, the Sera, and the Lega lombarda of Milan, the Corriere mercantile and 
the Secolo XIX of Genoa, the Gazzetta di Venezia of Venice, the Stampa of 
Turin, the Giornale d’Italia, the Tribuna, the Opinione, the Avanti, and the 
Messaggero of Rome, the Mattino of Naples, the Ora and the Giornale di 
Sicilia of Palermo. Indispensable also are the periodicals Nuova antologia 
and Rivista politica e letteraria of Rome, the Rivista d’Italia and Rassegna 
nazionale of Florence. The proceedings and documents of the Italian Parlia- 
ment contained in the Atti parlamentari are also valuable. 
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land were still talking excitedly about the campaign. 

Never had they heard such eloquence, nor seen 
such indefatigable energy. The contest had been even more 
heated than expected. Rare, indeed, was the occasion when 
a former prime minister contested for a seat in Parliament. 
And especially so when so great a statesman as William E. 
Gladstone was a candidate. 


M IDLOTHIAN, 1879, was over. Scotland and all Eng- 


Although the campaign had been universally exciting, 
the enthusiasm toward Mr. Gladstone had not. Whether 
in positive sincerity or as a political technique, the wrath 
and denunciation of the opposition descended unabated on 
Mr. Gladstone’s head. ‘‘He was attacked as if he were 
guilty of some monstrous piece of vanity and eccentricity.” 
Some opponents remarked, ‘‘Mr. Gladstone lives personally 
in Wales and intends to live politically in Scotland.’”” 

His defense against these attacks was, outwardly at 
least, a remarkable indifference. His unusual ability to keep 
from confusing the issues, and his persistence in pounding 
away at them were more than once to snatch victory from 
defeat. At Midlothian they were to secure for him a most 
surprising majority. It was not so much what he said, but 
how he said it. The Tories were falling from grace. The 
Government’s increasing indebtedness had caused some to 
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remark, “If the government continues much longer the 
whole nation will be in the poor house.’”® 

Even before the campaign an undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction had showed itself. But it was Gladstone’s elo- 
quence that provided the vehicle for popular disapproval 
of the Disraeli government—his policies both at home and 
abroad. It was Gladstone who set in motion the forces 
which were to end in the dissolution of the Conservative 
government, and which paved the way for his return as 
prime minister. 

No one was more cognizant of the trend in political life 
than Gladstone, and no one was more quick to put every 
occasion to his own advantage and that of his party. In a 
letter to Lord Granville (August 6, 1879), Mr. Gladstone 
wrote: “It seems to me good policy to join on the proceed- 
ings of 1876-9 by a continuous process to the dissolution” 
[of Disraeli’s Government]. Earlier in the same letter he 
said: 


Except financial shuffling they [the Tories] will 
very likely commit no new enormity before the elec- 
tion. In my view that means that they will not supply 
any new matter of such severe condemnation as what 
they have already furnished. Therefore, my idea 
is, we should keep the old alive and warm.* 


All during the campaign in Midlothian, then, Gladstone 
had definitely in mind the return of the Liberals to power. 
And he was to attain this return on the ‘“‘enormities”’ of the 
Disraeli government. The year following, in reply to Dis- 
raeli’s election address, Mr. Gladstone put into glowing 
words what many had long been thinking: 


At home the ministers [Tory] have neglected 
legislation, aggravated the public distress by con- 
tinual shocks to confidence which is the life of 
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enterprise, augmented the public expenditure and 
taxation for purposes not merely unnecessary but 
mischievous, and plunged the finances, which were 
handed over to them in a state of singular prosperity, 
into a series of deficits unexampled in modern times. 
. . . Abroad they have strained, if they have not 
endangered, the prerogative by gross misuse, and 
have weakened the empire by needless wars, un- 
profitable extensions, and unwise engagements; and 
have dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe by filching 
the island of Cyprus from the Porte under a treaty 
clause distinctly concluded in violation of the treaty 
of Paris, which formed part of the international 
law of Christendom.°® 


Gladstone’s fluent and seemingly justifiable attack on 
the Conservative foreign policy he undoubtedly reconsidered 
many times during his second administration, 1880-1885. 
For the circumstances which forced a change in his own 
foreign policy were those he had so bitterly attacked. The 
Disraeli government had so thoroughly obligated England 
abroad that there was little Gladstone could do but to try 
to stem the waning prestige of his country. The injustices 
the conservatives had wrought in South Africa he was 
forced to accede to. From the simple military intervention 
of England in Egypt he found it imperative to extend 
Britain’s sovereignty, a thing he had always detested, and 
against which all his life he had waged unceasing war. 
Against Ireland he adopted the severest punitive measures, 
and those against a people for whom he had always pro- 
fessed the deepest sympathy. Repeatedly he was made 
subject to the vagaries of unpredictable political fortune. 
His compromise, if not moral, was certainly devastating to 
his political ideals. 
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THE Boers 


Mr. Gladstone, as he did in many other instances, in- 
herited from his predecessor a most discouraging and difh- 
cult problem in regard to the Boers. The direct relationship 
of England with these people had dated from the summer 
of 1877, when Sir Bartle Frere proclaimed the sovereignty 
of the Queen and set up an administration.® It was openly 
an act of imperial self-defense. 

To the south of the Boer region lay the British Cape 
colony, a large and thriving district whose population and 
prosperity were bound to increase. The Boers, because of 
the increase and spread of English colonists, had migrated 
inward toward the Transvaal region. They had not yet 
succeeded in establishing a stable government, partly because 
of inertia, partly because it was not in accord with private 
interest, and again because of discord as to the type and 
jurisdiction of the government. 

In this state of disorganization the Boers were fre- 
quently the victims of various barbarous tribes, notably the 
Zulus. One outstanding instance occurred in 1876 when the 
Boers had been worsted by a comparatively insignificant 
tribe. It was this defeat that provided the occasion for 
British intervention. Sir Bartle Frere, whose long term in 
South African affairs had given him a wealth of experience 
in local problems, decided that for the welfare of all parties 
concerned he should resort to a temporary annexation of the 
Boer territory.’ 

His action was not wholly arbitrary, for he had re- 
ceived secret instructions from London to undertake annexa- 
tion if he thought it advisable. However, the instructions 
had been sent in the belief that a majority of the Boers were 
in favor of annexation, with certain provisions for represen- 
tation in the government, but it was not long before the 
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“colonial office recognized that the opposition of the Boers 
to annexation was practically unanimous.”® 

From the date of annexation to Majuba Hill, one Boer 
delegation after another made its way to London to try to 
convince the Colonial Office that they had no sympathy with 
the attempts of Britain to extend her influence and protec- 
tion over them. But contradictory reports from British 
representatives in South Africa served to add to the con- 
fusion, and misrepresented the alleged sympathy for annex- 
ation. Consequently, there was considerable working at 
cross purposes. The main underlying reason was that Sir 
Bartle had been sent by Disraeli to effect a confederation in 
South Africa.® And the subsequent temporizing was an 
evidence that Disraeli did not wish to relinquish the not too 
firm hold he had on the situation. 

During the following four years the British suffered 
repeated minor military defeats at the hands of the Boers, 
and in 1881 negotiations were made whereby an amicable 
settlement could be reached. President Brand of Natal 
Colony dispatched a message to Mr. Krueger, the leader of 
the Boers, in which he suggested a joint meeting to de- 
termine the direction of future action. Before a reply could 
possibly have been received, General Colley, in charge of the 
British forces, advanced on Majuba Hill, where he and 
many of his men were slain. 

The effect at home was a general demand for retalia- 
tion. Gladstone and a few others opposed such a measure, 
convinced that the majority of the Boers was opposed to 
annexation. He immediately became the object of a bitter 
attack for his renunciation of annexation. “Only a brave 
man and Prime Minister such as Mr. Gladstone, supported 
by a strong Cabinet, could have reversed the annexation of 
the Transvaal after Majuba Hill.’’*° Many who were ready 
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to admit he ‘“‘was morally right when he restored the South 
African Republic, sometimes doubt whether the act was not 
a political mistake.”"* The Boers felt that they had been 
victorious by force of arms, and owed nothing to the sense 
of justice of Mr. Gladstone. Therefore justice was not 
vindicated but defeated. 

In June of 1881 a British royal commission assembled 
at Pretoria and relinquished their claims to political control, 
with two or three exceptions. Three years later Mr. Krueger 
was able to obtain entire freedom except for the right to 
make treaties with foreign countries. 

For the time being the problem was settled. A state of 
equilibrium was restored. But the arrogance and pride of 
the Boers was to lead to a later clash in which the Boers 
were completely subdued. Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal 
from the Transvaal in 1881 was blamed for the conflict that 
followed in 1899-1900. It was argued that had he reduced 
the Boers to submission in 1881, it would never have been 
necessary to engage the Boers again. 

Such criticism is both unfair and inadequate. It was 
born of the vengeful attitude that many Englishmen har- 
bored against the Boers. Unlike his adversaries, Gladstone 
possessed a sense of moral justice that would not condone a 
policy that dealt harm to people he had every reason to 
believe were justified in their resistance. He would rather 
sacrifice the vindication of the royal sovereignty than to 
compromise his idealism. In this Gladstone displayed rare 
courage in sacrificing political opportunism and expediency 
to political morality. 


EGyPT 
If Gladstone’s second administration served to prove 


anything, it certainly proved the depth of character of his 
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moral convictions. It seemed that the idealism he had pro- 
fessed all his life was subjected to every possible test. For 
almost forty years he had preached the doctrines of “non. 
aggression” and “self-determination of peoples.”?* When 
Australia had so persistently demanded that New Guinea be 
taken into the British Empire, Gladstone refused to enter. 
tain the idea until the inhabitants had expressed themselves 
in favor of it. Similarly did he refuse to annex the Fiji 
Islands until the islanders requested their incorporation.” 

Gladstone had fought for these doctrines as moral 
principles, and as such they could not be set aside for the 
sake of political expediency. Even within the Empire itself 
Gladstone displayed his consistency. During the controversy 
centering around the Government of Canada bill, Gladstone, 
once convinced of its propriety, voiced his approval of a 
maximum of local sovereignty, and staunchly disapproved 
of binding the Empire by force.* He relied rather on the 
ties of goodwill and natural affection between the mother 
country and her colonies. In his earlier years he was a 
leader in the transition from the policy of protection to one 
of free trade.’* And as experience and time gave support 
to his ideas, he became even more liberal, tending more 
toward what in those days was called radicalism. 

When he became prime minister in 1880 he entered 
office realizing that practically all of the acts and prin- 
ciples of his predecessor were in conflict with his own. 
Disraeli had entered on a program of intervention and ag- 
gression that was to determine pretty much the course 
Gladstone had to follow. He was unyielding in his attitude 
toward the colonies. 


With the reawakening of British imperialism under 
Disraeli’s leadership, the colonial policy of his 
Liberal opponents came in for much adverse criti- 
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cism. They were charged with the neglect of the 

Empire, and an undue loosening of the ties which 

bound the colonies to the Mother Country.*® 

It was Gladstone’s task to remedy these conditions, and, 
as it later developed, against terrific odds. 

In the Boer controversy he had acted against his own 
desires in assenting to the annexation of the Transvaal. It 
was not long before it became evident that wisdom lay in 
the other direction. Gladstone adhered to annexation as a 
choice of the lesser evil. The pressure of circumstances 
forced him later to withdraw. 

Clamor for the revenge of Majuba Hill had hardly died 
when Gladstone’s attention was called to an uprising in 
Egypt. Ismail Pasha, the ruler of Egypt, with a bent toward 
inordinate and extravagant spending, had become deeply 
indebted to foreign banking firms.’* The investors, for fear 
of their loans, had succeeded in removing the Pasha from 
the throne in favor of his inexperienced son. By an Anglo- 
French dual control agreement over the supervision of 
Egyptian finances, the fiscal condition of Egypt was nursed 
back to a state of solvency. Progress continued until 1882 
when the revolt took place. The weak son of Ismail was 
quickly driven from the throne by Arabi Pasha, who had 
gained control of the army. “Raising the cry of ‘Egypt 
for the Egyptians,’ Arabi started to expel the hated for- 
eigners from Egypt.”** 

Fearful for her interests in Egypt and especially for the 
Suez Canal, England at home was taking steps to ameliorate 
the situation when a mob killed some fifty Europeans at 
Alexandria.”® Up to the time of the massacre, England’s 
avowed policy in regard to Egypt was to maintain the 
political security of the then present administration, and to 
refrain from intervention unless there occurred a state of 
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anarchy.” It was apparent that the conditions for interven. 
tion had arisen and the next question was the method to be 
used. The ill humor manifested by Germany and Russia 
squelched any idea of engaging the Concert of Europe. The 
problem was left to France and England. Gambetta, the 
French premier, had been in favor of a more vigorous atti- 
tude toward Egypt, and relied a good deal upon British 
help. In the midst of the crisis Gambetta fell from power, 
and the more conservative Freycinet came in.”* 

As a result, England was left alone. But Gladstone, 
shouldering the full burden, pledged order in Egypt, even 
if England must bring it about without assistance. 


We should not fully discharge our duty if we did 
not endeavor to convert the present inferior state 
of Egypt from anarchy and confusion to peace and 
order. We shall look during the time that remains 
to us, to codperation of the powers of civilized Eu- 


rope, if it be in any case open to us. But if every 
chance of obtaining codperation is exhausted, the 
work will be undertaken by the single power of 
England.” 


Previously, appeals had been made to the Sultan in 
Turkey to exercise his influence in putting down the revolt. 
But the Sultan saw in the British-French support of the 
khedive a threat to his power in Egypt, and refused his 
support. 

The massacre already alluded to was the incidence of 
British intervention. Learning of the attempt of Arabi to 
strengthen the fortifications at Alexandria, Admiral Sey- 
mour ordered him to desist. But searchlights from the 
British warships revealed that the work was being done at 
night. Admiral Seymour opened fire and destroyed the fort. 
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Arabi was captured and exiled to Ceylon.» Egypt was in 
the hands of the British. 


EGypT AND THE SUDAN 


The actual occupation of Egypt required but a few 
days. But it was a mere introduction to the problems that 
Britain was to face. The immediate revolt was only a hint 
of the undercurrent of unrest throughout the whole area 
ruled by Egypt. Earlier in her history Egypt had managed 
to gain control over the entire Sudan, and had kept in 
comparative subjection the barbarous and semi-nomadic 
population. 

The story of Sudan mismanagement is one that has 
scarcely been equaled in human history. Egypt lived like 
a parasite on her empire, wantonly robbing and slaughtering 
her people. The continual anarchy resulting placed in con- 
stant jeopardy the Egyptian throne. And when England 
took over the government she fell heir to these conditions, 
threatened by continued native treachery. 

It was in one of these discontented provinces that there 
arose a certain prophet named Mahdi. Preaching against 
foreign domination, both Egyptian and English, he suc- 
ceeded in staging a revolt.** The Egyptian government, 
against the advice of her finance ministers, sent an expedi- 
tion to quell the revolt, under the command of a British 
oficer, Pasha Hicks. Hicks and ten thousand soldiers were 
wiped out. In spite of the import of the revolt Gladstone 
remained apathetic. 


It is no part of the duty incumbent upon us to 
restore order in the Sudan. It is politically connected 
with Egypt in consequence of its very recent con- 
quest; but it has not been included within the sphere 
of our operations, and we are by no means disposed 
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to admit without qualification that it is within the 

sphere of our responsibility.” 

But the constant agitation of the British press for inter- 
vention had a telling effect upon the cabinet, and finally they 
gave in, Gladstone alone dissenting. After General Baker 
had secured a superficial victory, it became apparent that 
unless immediate assistance were forthcoming either from 
Britain, India, or Turkey, abandonment of the Sudan was 
imperative. 

Gladstone forthwith launched his policy of “‘rescue and 
retire.’ The question was how to withdraw the outpost 
garrisons with the least risk to human life. General Charles 
Gordon was finally chosen to effect the evacuation, against 
the advice of Sir Evelyn Baring at Cairo, who urged that 
entrance of a Christian officer would instigate an outbreak 
of Moslem fanaticism.” 

The tragedy of the Gordon expedition has been amply 
recounted. Against the expressed orders of Granville, 
Gordon occupied Kartoum instead of evacuating. Moslem 
tribes who earlier had learned of his intention to withdraw 
joined the Mahdi forces and cut off all possible retreat. By 
the time another force could reach him, Gordon and the 
whole garrison had been massacred. 

Needless to say there was universal regret and indigna- 
tion at home. The cabinet was profusely abused for its 
negligence and temporizing. The blame was accepted by 
the ministry, and Gladstone explained the whole affair in 
these few words: 


In the long and complicated Egyptian business, we 
were for the most part, as I think, drawn on by a 
necessity of honour. It is slight comfort for me to 
look back to my prophecy in the House of Commons, 
I think in 1876, at the time of the Cave Commission, 
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as to the consequence of intermeddling in Egyptian 
finance. But we committed the error of sending 
Gordon and | think another in landing at Saukem. 
For neither of these are we blamed as we ought to 


be.” 

Thus, a second time Gladstone departed from his former 
policy of non-aggression, and again he lived to regret it. 
The tragedy consequent to this departure only increased his 
faith in non-intervention. 


IRELAND 


The problem of Irish home rule can hardly be credited 
to Disraeli’s administration. For more than one hundred 
years Ireland had engendered an increasing hatred of 
English domination, and thanklessly had used every con- 
cession to extract another. 

Gladstone, during his first administration (1865-74), 
had tried to placate the Irish with a revision of land laws, 
but because of opposition at home and innocuous character 
of his measures, the early land acts only added to the diffi- 
culty. 

The year before Gladstone came to power for the 
second time, the Irish had formed the Land League under 
Michael Davitt, a Fenian who had been released after a 
prison term.”* The activities of this group, distinct from 
those of O’Connell and Butt, were confined mainly to the 
oppression of Irish tenants who failed to condone their 
every act of violence. Against these dissenters the Land 
League used everything from boycott and social ostracism 
to murder to force them into line. 

In the election of 1880 the Irish returned sixty-one 
home rulers to Parliament, an indication of the increasing 
anti-English sentiment. Thus, Gladstone was confronted at 
home and abroad with the gravity of the Irish problem, and 
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he determined to launch a twofold policy of upholding the 
authority of the government and as far as possible to amel- 
iorate the problems of land reform.” He immediately 
instituted the passage of the Land bill which gave to the 
Irish the three F’s. But the act was practically nullified by 
the continued violence of the home rulers and their obstruc- 
tionist policy in Parliament. The result was the enactment 
of another coercion act and the imprisonment of the Irish 
leaders, including Parnell. Two days after Parnell’s release, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, the newly appointed chief sec. 
retary to Ireland, was murdered by a band of “patriotic 
rufhans.”” The universal indignation throughout England 
prevented any further attempt toward an amicable settle- 
ment until 1885. 

In the general election that followed the Reform bill 
of 1885, Parnell threw his weight behind the conservatives 
to reduce the majority of the liberals. This done, he was 
able to bargain for government concessions in exchange for 
Irish support on other measures. Quick to take advantage 
of the situation, Gladstone determined to espouse again the 
cause of home rule, and made it one of the leading issues of 
the liberal program. But Gladstone had over-estimated the 
support of his party, and his home rule bill was defeated.™ 
The dissenting liberal minority withdrew to form a unionist 
party, which for most of the following nineteen years was 
to be in power. 

Gladstone’s political defeat did not seem to perturb him 
quite so much as the defeat of what he thought was a dis- 
tinctly moral issue, for justice and the principles of Christian 
living had suffered the greater loss. And it reflected un- 
favorably on the spirit of religious intolerance which had 
gained the upper hand in England. In a letter to a friend he 
did not temper his regret: 
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I cannot but think that, in bringing the subject of 
Irish intolerance before the Almighty Father, we 
ought to have some regard to the fact that down to 
the present day, as between the two religions, the 
offence has been in the proportion of perhaps a hun- 
dred to one on the protestant side, and the suffering 
by it on the Roman side. At the present hour, I am 
pained to express my belief that there is far more 
of intolerance in action from so-called protestants 
against Roman catholics, than from Roman catholics 
against protestants. . .** 


Thus Gladstone closed his second administration, in 1885, 


defeated over what he felt was a measure of humanitar- 
ianism. 


That administration was predominantly involved in 
foreign affairs. The personal and factional differences 
within the liberal party over his policies in Egypt, South 
Africa, and in eastern Europe, combined in 1886 with the 


Irish problem to remove him and the liberal party from 
power. 
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Technical Aids in the Field of 


Historical Research 
MH 


Forp MESSAMORE 


HIS IS a streamlined age and America is a stream- 

lined country. Rapid strides in technological ad- 

vancement have been made during the last two dec- 

ades; and it is entirely logical and consistent that the 

advancements made in the mechanical world should be 

perfected and utilized for the use of the scholar in the field 
of historical research. 

Everyone is familiar with the rapid progress made by 
visual education within the last twenty years. Most every- 
one, superficially at least, recognizes the part played by the 
motion picture in the elementary and secondary schools and 
the higher institutions of learning today. The value of the 
motion picture is no longer questioned. Stereopticans and 
stereoscopes also fill an important niche in the field of visual 
education. Yet, strangely enough, either by reason of lack 
of money and foresight, or by adherence to the research 
techniques of past years, the use and development of tech- 
nical aids in historical research have not kept pace with 
their use in other fields. 

Such rapid strides have been made within the past five 
years in the use and development of technical aids in the 
field of historical research that many students and even 
professors of history are entirely unaware of their existence 
or if they do know of them do not realize or appreci- 
ate the possibilities and potentialities of this new field. A 
research student in the “old days’’ was restricted more or 
less by the materials in the college library, but now, through 
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the medium of photographic reproduction of research ma- 
terials, the researcher can extend his activities to the entire 
nation, and in some cases even to foreign nations. The use 
of photographic aids is especially adaptable to the field of 
American history. To the student of historical research in 
American history whose appreciation of the new technical 
aids is not circumscribed by the limits of the college library, 
the whole United States becomes in effect a potential 
laboratory. 

The student of historical research should not at the 
outset assume that the different kinds of photographic aids 
are intended to supplant the use of original documents 
where this use can be readily and economically made. In 
some cases, nothing can supplant the use of the original 
document. In most cases, however, any subject of modest 
mien will carry the graduate student of American historical 
research to different localities, often widely separated. The 
economical and efficient use of time, to say nothing of accu- 
racy, will often dictate that the researcher should have the 
source material at his finger tips, readily accessible at all 
times. To do this will often entail some experimentation in 
order to determine which kind of photographic aids will be 
of the greatest value. 

Assuming that one can always get the original document 
photographed (which is not always the case), the type of 
reproduction used will be determined by several things. 
These will be the type of photography available, the ease 
with which the photographed material can be handled, and 
the use intended. In all events, a preliminary survey of the 
probable extent of material should be made, and if all types 
of photography are available, the ultimate choice of the 
type to be used should be made upon two grounds, cost and 
efficiency. In any event, the latter should never be sacrificed 
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for the former. It must be kept in mind constantly that all 
photographic aids are not practical in every situation, and 
that judgment and discretion must be exercised in making 
the final choice. 

Photostats are in all probability used more generally 
than other kinds of photographic reproduction. This is 
due to the fact that photostats are relatively inexpensive 
while at the same time the excellence of photostatic repro- 
duction is generally recognized. The cost of photostats will 
vary according to the kind, size, and the agency making 
them. The Library of Congress and the National Archives 
will make them practically at cost, but if the work is done 
by a local concern in any of the cities of the United States 
having such facilities, the cost will, in the main, be higher. 
There are two kinds of photostats, negative and positive. 
The former, since it is a one-way process, is much less ex- 
pensive. Although the negative photostat shows the docu- 
ment in white on a black background, there is no lacking in 
fidelity and clearness of reproduction. The positive photo- 
stat being a two-way process is, therefore, correspondingly 
higher in cost. For all practical purposes, the negative 
photostat will fill the requirements of the research worker. 

Photostats can generally be obtained in any size desired. 
The size of the photostat will depend upon the nature of 
the document and its dimensions. If a reproduction is to be 
made of an entire newspaper page, the researcher will gen- 
erally have the choice of three sizes. The size of newspaper 
photostats will be governed by the size and condition of the 
print, the number of pages to be reproduced, and the cost. If 
a photostat is to be made from a newspaper, and a large 
portion of the page is pertinent material, there is a distinct 
advantage in having the whole page reproduced in approx- 
imate natural size, 22x17 inches. The print will be much 
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easier to read than in a reduction, and the name and date of 
the paper will always be available. The latter consideration 
should not be overlooked since a photostat of a portion of 
a page without the name and date may be a real handicap 
to efficient and economical handling. This is especially true 
where the number of photostats to be handled is large. 

It is sometimes desirable to have photostats of news- 
paper material made on a one-half reduction from the nor- 
mal size, that is 17x11 inches. Excellent results can be ob- 
tained with one-half reductions, if the material to be repro- 
duced is well preserved and if there is a sharp offset between 
the print and the newspaper page. A third size and one 
which is not much used for newspaper reproductions is the 
one-fourth reduction, 8'4x11 inches. This size has one 
distinct disadvantage, that of being difficult to read. For 
some types of work, however, where one is using a large 
amount of newspaper material and where by necessity there 
must be some efficient system of filing, this size has distinct 
merit. The one-fourth reduction is the same size as type- 
writer paper and is easy to file in thesis holders. For ease of 
handling, this size is dificult to surpass. The great reduc- 
tion in the size of the print may be overcome by the use of 
a prefocused rectangular magnifier which can be moved in 
any direction along the newspaper column. 

In photostating material from books and magazines, the 
size selected should be either that of the original or 8%x11 
inches. In copying manuscripts, which of course will be of 
all sizes, the reproductions will be much easier to handle and 
file if they are standardized on the basis of an 8%x1I 
photostat. The cost will be slightly more but the efficiency 
gained and the satisfaction received will well repay for the 
additional outlay. Manuscripts reproduced on an 8%xII 
photostat can be filed in manila folders and thesis holders in 
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the same manner as the one-quarter reductions of news- 
papers. 

One of the greatest boons to the researcher within the 
past few years has been the development and use of film in 
historical research. Its possibilities are beginning to be 
appreciated, and the time is not far distant when we may see 
far greater use of this valuable device. The factors which 
favor the use of film are the low cost, saving of space, and 
relative ease of handling. Standard 35 mm. film is the size 
now most commonly used. A dozen or more pages of 
material can be photographed on one foot of film at a cost 
of three to five cents per page. The cost will depend upon 
the amount to be photographed and the agency which does 
the photographing. Hundreds of pages of material can be 
filed in a very small space. As in the case of the photostat, 
the photograph on the film is negative and shows white on a 
black background. The use of film necessitates the use of 
some form of projector. Many institutions of higher learn- 
ing are installing projectors for the use of students. For 
obvious reasons it is much more advantageous for the re- 
search student to have his own projector. 

There are many makes of projectors on the market 
which, by and large, will fill the needs of satisfactory film 
projection. Satisfactory projectors can be purchased at 
prices varying from fifteen to seventy-five dollars. The 
cheaper projectors do not, as a rule, have the screen as a 
component part of the machine and this will necessitate the 
use of a perpendicular screen. A screen can be made from 
white paper. A sheet of good grade typewriter paper at- 
tached to a cardboard will do very well and give excellent 
results. Better results will be obtained if a “short throw” 
lens is used. If the research student should not desire to 
invest in a regular projector, fairly satisfactory results can 
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be obtained from a recently developed film stereoscope 
which can be obtained at a price as low as one dollar. The 
film stereoscope has definite limitations, however. It cannot 
be used with newspapers as the magnification is not sufficient. 
Its use must be limited to manuscripts, and the researcher 
should always specify “double frame” rather than “single 
frame”’ exposures. 

Newspapers when photographed on film do not always 
give satisfactory results. Oftentimes a special film must 
be used in order to offset the discoloration of old paper. 
Better results can be obtained when only a section of a page 
is photographed, but this may eventually lead to trouble 
since the name and date of the paper may be lacking. This 
dificulty may be eliminated by having the photgrapher 
place the name and date of the paper on a separate piece 
of paper and having the two photographed simultaneously. 
There is the danger, however, of errors being made in the 
name and date of the paper and also the possibility that they 
may be left off altogether. In using hundreds of pages of 
newspaper material, the omission by the photographer of 
the name and date may render the article absolutely worth- 
less. 

The use of film, if not properly made, may lead to difh- 
culties which will cause the student of historical research to 
discount its value. The fact that the researcher may have 
hundreds, possibly thousands of pages of manuscripts at his 
finger tips will necessitate the use of some system of catalog- 
ing. If one wishes to make a recheck on a particular docu- 
ment it should be done quickly and efficiently. But this can- 
not be done unless a painstaking cataloging of every docu- 
ment has been made. Let us say that there are 150 pages 
of manuscripts in each roll of film. Despite one’s orders to 
have these photographed chronologically or by subject mat- 
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ter, one will generally find that some are in order and some 
are not. It will be necessary to run through the projector 
every roll of film and catalog each page of material. An 
economical way to do this is to cut a piece of paper the width 
of the roll of film and several inches long. The manuscripts 
should be cataloged on one side of the paper in order, and 
then wrapped around the roll of film. On the outside should 
be written the key to the contents of the roll. If a recheck 
of a particular document is desired the outside key will fur- 
nish the clue to the nature of the manuscripts contained 
within. The inside catalog will give the approximate posi- 
tion of the manuscript on the roll of film and it can be quickly 
located. Too much emphasis on this cataloging cannot be 
made, and since it will by necessity have to be done sooner 
or later, it should be done at the outset before any notes are 
taken. 

If one wishes to go into a more elaborate phase of cata- 
loging and access is to be had to a combined film and slide 
projector or slide projector alone, 2x2 inch slides can be 
made by cutting the individual pages from the film strip. 
These can easily be made by the research student. Each 
slide can be numbered and then placed in slide boxes made 
for this purpose. Each box will hold roo slides. A catalog 
of the contents can be placed on the inside lid of the slide 
box showing at sight the contents of the box. While more 
expensive, this method is much more flexible than the film 
roll. The easy accessibility at all times of any manuscript 
will well repay for the time spent in cataloging. 

Whenever it is impossible to obtain either photostats or 
film, one may be compelled to resort to the use of straight 
photographs. Thés form of reproduction is relatively expen- 
sive; while it is in the main satisfactory, the expense incurred 
will mitigate against its extensive use. The straight photo- 
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graph, being a two-way process, is always higher in cost 
than the photostat. A modified form of the regular photo- 
graph, and much more practical, is the enlargement. It is 
often desirable, when copies of material have been made 
on 35 mm. film, to have enlargements made up to or near 
natural size. Since the film is negative, positive enlarge- 
ments can easily be made. The advantages of the enlarge- 
ment are many. Important reproductions of documents can 
be enlarged and filed in a folder or thesis holder. The cost 
is relatively small and the fidelity of reproduction is compar- 
able to that of the photostat. The enlargement is especially 
adaptable to the reproduction of magazine and book pages. 
Enlargements need not always be of the same size as the 
originals. A one-half reduction in size from that of the 
original will often be found to be satisfactory as far as the 
ease of reading is concerned, and at the same time there is 
a great saving in cost. 

There is little doubt that the different types of photo- 
graphic aids will soon be a sine qua non to the student of 
historical research. Many institutions are building up film 
libraries. Projectors are being installed. It is now possible 
for institutions of learning and private individuals to have 
reproductions of original documents which for the student 
of historical research are in most cases as valuable as the 
original. No longer need old and valuable documents be 
handled. Documents which could not be thrown open to the 
public may be used through the medium of the film and 
photostat. The time is soon coming when the student of 
historical research must be acquainted with the techniques 
and possibilities of photographic reproduction. The proper 
techniques in this relatively new field will be as important 
as other techniques which have long been standardized. 

A superficial inquirer might essay that research is be- 
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coming too easy and that the student does not have to go 
to all the expense and toil as in former years. One could well 
reply to this that historical research is keeping pace with 
other fields and indeed is becoming streamlined. But this 
new streamlining, instead of making the road easier, in a 
way makes it much more difficult. With the new aids at the 
disposal of the researcher, there is no longer the excuse that 
certain materials are inaccessible. On the other hand, the 
responsibility for using these new aids will be placed directly 
upon the shoulders of the student of historical research. 
These new technical aids are opening such a wide storehouse 
of historical material that the thought of it may well be 
staggering to those who really comprehend their possibilities. 





Some French Revolutionary 
Propaganda Techniques 
MH 


HuntTLEY DupRE 


T° HAVE THE past and its actors come to life under 


the eyes and fingers of the individual is one of the 

most thrilling adventures enjoyed by the scholar. 
A summer or two ago the writer spent a considerable 
amount of time in that huge edifice, the Archives Nationales 
of France, in Paris, whose own fitness as such a repository 
is evidenced by the inscription over an old door and tower 
that are a part of the building: ‘‘Porte de l’Hotel de’ Olivier 
de Clisson, compagnon d’armes et Cometable de France 
1380. Hotel de Guise de 1553 a 1704.” The writer will 
never forget that when he eagerly presented his credentials 
for admittance to the Archives the director checked his 
impatience and cautioned his hurry by saying “But here we 
have the richest treasures of France.”” Then the writer 
knew he was in the presence of the venerated living past. 

Within a few days, in 1789, the French Revolution be- 
came a very real and a very human experience as Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, Danton, Robert Lindet, Carnot, David, and 
a host of others came to life and purpose and passion in the 
multitude of orders and letters that so vividly document that 
epochal moment in the history of western civilization. Bona- 
parte, and then Napoleon, Talleyrand, Fouché, and others 
soon followed them in the pageant of action and reaction. 

In running down an item one day for the period of the 
dictatorship of the Committee of Public Safety of the 
Convention, established by the first universal male suffrage 
in France, the writer called for a carton listed in the cata- 
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logue as “Esprit Public” for the Revolution (Arch. Nat. 
AF IT 66). When the genial functionary brought this car- 
ton to the lone American in the workroom, he soon discov- 
ered that he was gazing upon some of the propaganda 
handiwork of those efficient rulers of France, the members 
of the Great Committee. This body had been voted the sum 
of fifty million livres by the Convention for extraordinary 
expenses, for which no accounting was required. Much of 
this was used to generate and feed the spirit and public 
opinion needed to sustain the Revolution. The vast amount 
of political pamphleteering done during the Revolution, and 
the influence of this upon the development of newspapers, 
is an old story. 

This particular Pandora’s box includes mainly orders 
of the Committee of Public Safety commissioning artists 
to execute caricatures, either according to their own ideas, 
or on prescription from the Committee. National costum- 
ing is also included, as well as some orders that call for 
the sending of certain newspapers to the Republican troops. 
Professor Aulard has included some of these orders in his 
Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public. But, more live 
than the orders are the caricatures themselves that stare at 
one in their vivid pristine colors. 

An order of December 12, 1793, “invites’’ David, the 
great Revolutionary and Napoleonic painter, and a fellow 
conventionnel, of course, to execute “paintings and carica- 
tures suitable to awaken the public spirit, and to expose how 
atrocious and ridiculous the enemies of liberty and the repub- 
lic are.” This order is signed by Carnot, Barére, Herault, 
Billaud-Varenne, and C. A. Prieur. 

An order of 4 germinal an II (March 24, 1794) au- 
thorized the payment of ten livres per copy for 500 copies 
of each of three engravings, by another artist, Citizen Cour- 
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celle, which were leveled against the English. This com- 
mission was signed by Barére, C. A. Prieur, and Carnot. 
Three days later the Committee ordered 1,900 copies of a 
caricature by the artist Chaudet. The cartoon was entitled: 
“The ridiculous and precarious scaffolding of the British 
Power under the symbol of a domesticated leopard ridden 
by the Hanoverian family and led by Pitt.”” The recompense 
was to be 1440 livres from the fifty millions “which the 
Committee had at its disposal.’’ Carnot, C. A. Prieur, and 
Collot-d’Herbois were the signers. 

On 24 germinal an II (April 13, 1794), David was 
decreed one hundred thousand livres in connection with 
preparations for the fétes nationales. Barére, Carnot, Cou- 
thon, and Collot-d’Herbois countersigned this order. On 
6 floréal an II (April 25, 1794), David was commissioned 
to design the costumes destined for the representatives of 
the people on mission to the armies. Billaud-Varenne, C. A. 
Prieur, and Barére signed this order. 

David was commissioned, on 29 floréal an II (May 18, 
1794), to deliver to the Committee five thousand copies of 
each of two caricatures, of which nine hundred of each were 
to be in colors. One of these caricatures was described as 
representing an army of simpletons commanded by King 
George who was being led by the nose by a turkey. The 
other represented the English government in the form of 
a horrible, chimerical figure clothed in all the royal orna- 
ments. David was to be paid three thousand livres from 
the fund of fifty millions. Carnot and C. A. Prieur signed 
the order. The next item in the carton is an itemized state- 
ment of this engraving, including the engraver, the impres- 
sion, the paper, the colored copies, and a fuller description 
of the caricature. 


On 5 prairial an II (May 24, 1794), David was au- 
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thorized, over the signatures of Barére, Billaud-Varenne, 
Collot-d’Herbois, and Carnot, to engrave in color the vari- 
ous proposals for the national legislative, judicial, function- 
ary, and military costumes, to the number of twenty thou- 
sand copies. 

C. A. Prieur alone signed an order on 11 prairial an II 
(May 30, 1794), authorizing the payment of one thousand 
livres for a like number of copies of a cartoon entitled ‘The 
Venality of the English Orators.”” On the same day the 
formal “Extrait des Registres” of the Committee covering 
the same order was signed “au registre:’’ C. A. Prieur, 
Carnot, Billaud-Varenne, Collot-d’Herbois, R. Lindet, 
Robespierre, and “Pour |’extrait,” by Billaud-Varenne, C. 
A. Prieur, and B. Barére. On the same date, a “Minute 
de Mandat,” signed by C. A. Prieur was an order to the 
Tresorie générale to pay the sum agreed to the artist, J. 
Massard. Thus these three items cover the same transac- 
tion. 

C. A. Prieur ordered eleven hundred livres paid to one 
Dubon for one thousand copies of a cartoon, ““The Great 
Royal Sharpening of the English Dagger,” on 11 prairial an 
II (May 30, 1794). 

On 23 prairial an II (June 11, 1794), the Committee, 
“believing that in giving encouragement to those who have 
always consecrated their talents to the glory of the patrie, it 
would attract towards this object the efforts of other artists, 
and arouse thus in their hearts the love of the arts and the 
need for the esteem of republicans, decrees that the citizen 
Martin, sculptor, who since the revolution has only worked 
at civic subjects, and who has only had virtuous indigence for 
his efforts, shall receive as a token of encouragement and 
indemnity, in order to help him continue his labors, the sum 
of three hundred livres, to be taken from the fifty millions 
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at the disposal of the Committee.”’ This interesting order 
was signed by Barére, C. A. Prieur, and Robespierre. It 
was transmitted to the persons composing the Commission 
on Public Instruction on 26 prairial an II (June 14, 1794). 

C. A. Prieur signed an order on 30 prairial an II (June 
18, 1794), to pay citizen Godefroid fifteen hundred livres 
for one thousand copies of a caricature representing “‘Pitt 
putting England in equilibrium by a lottery only to be ren- 
versé by a sansculotte.” The same committeeman ordered 
1250 livres paid to the painter Dubois for one thousand 
copies of a cartoon, ‘““The Republican Correction,” on 14 
thermidor an II (August 1, 1794). He signed another 
ten days later for the same amount for a like number of 
copies to citizen Bouarme, for a cartoon, “The Revolution 
in Poland.” A cartoon by citizen Maigean entitled, “The 
flight of the King of the ‘Badgers’ ” was contracted for on 14 
vendémiaire an III (October 5, 1794), over the signatures 
of Treilhard, C. A. Prieur, and Carnot. A copy of this viv- 
idly colored caricature is included in the carton over the 
full title, “The Grand Emigration of the King of the Bad- 
gers.” The cartoon shows a worried king fleeing with his 
crown fallen off, trying to ascend a mountain with badgers 
sticking their tongues out, trying to help and defend him. 
Victorious Republican troops pursue him and joyous Repub- 
lican children and citizenesses deride him, while citizens 
make merry around a tree of liberty. A formidable Repub- 
lican fortress looms in the background. On the same day 
as the above, a similar order in favor of citizen Aou for a 
cartoon, “The Coalition of the Blacks,” was signed by Four- 
croy, Treilhard, and Carnot. 

This carton contains copies of many of these carica- 
tures, as well as of the various official costumes designed by 
David. One of the cartoons is entitled, ‘“The Coalition of 
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the Monarchs, or of the Crowned Brigands, against the 
French Republic.” The various kings and queens are shown 
with human heads on animal bodies. The pope’s head rests 
on a horse’s body; the czarina of Russia’s is on a pig suck- 
ling her two offspring; the emperor’s head is on an ostrich, 
while the head of the king of England extends from the 
body of a plucked turkey in a cage. An owl's body serves the 
king of Prussia. In all, there appear thirteen monarchs and 
ministers with appropriate verses under each, and with a 
song and chorus for the sansculottes to sing. The figures of 
Liberty and three sansculottes are seen mounting a hill to 
attack these monarchs in the place where they have congre- 
gated for refuge. 

Another of these collections on Esprit Public is devoted 
to the popular societies in the year Two. The first item is an 
order of 25 brumaire an II (November 15, 1793), giving a 
subsidy of 100,000 livres to the Society of Liberty and 
Equality, located at the meeting place of the cidevant Jac- 
obins, of Paris, for its enterprises on the grounds that “‘the 
popular societies are the home of the republican revolution.” 
This was signed by Barére, C. A. Prieur, Carnot, and Robes- 
pierre. The sum was to come out of the fund of fifty 
millions. 

On 16 frimaire an II (December 6, 1793), five thousand 
livres were decreed to the popular society at Havre for “the 
propagation of public spirit,’’ over the signatures of Barére, 
Carnot, Robespierre, Billaud-Varenne, R. Lindet. Ten 
thousand livres were authorized for the popular society at 
Grenoble on 18 nivése an II (December 28, 1793), by 
Barére, Carnot, Robespierre, and Collot-d’Herbois. On 5 
pluviose an II (January 24, 1794), nine thousand livres 
were authorized for the popular society of Lorient in rec- 
ognition of its services ‘in molding public spirit,” over the 
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signatures of Barére, Billaud-Varenne, Carnot, and C. A. 
Prieur. There are a few others of a similar nature recorded. 

Other folders in this collection contain extracts trans- 
lated from contemporary newspapers in England, the Ger- 
manies, Spain, Poland, and elsewhere. Another is devoted 
to the publishing or distribution of French journals for prop- 
aganda purposes. On 6 frimaire an II (November 26, 
1793), the Committee ordered the administration of the 
posts to give free transportation to eight thousand copies of 
the report of Citizen Robespierre on the political situation 
of France. This was signed by Barére, Lindet, and Carnot. 

The cultivation of a republican spirit among the revo- 
lutionary armies was not left to chance. The success achieved 
was voiced by Madam de Staél when she wrote: “The 
fatherland no longer exists excepting in the armies; but 
there, at least, it is still beautiful.”” On 30 nivése an II 
(January 19, 1794), the Committee ordered the Minister 
of War to send a sufficient number of copies of the Journal 
Universel, edited by Audoin, member and printer of the 
Convention, to all of the armies. This order was written by 
Couthon and signed, in addition, by Barére, St. Just, Collot- 
d’Herbois, and Carnot. This journal was one of “the most 
revolutionary papers of the period.” It gave a readable, 
running account of political affairs. Audoin made the 
reports vivid, personal, and even gossipy. The paper was 
friendly to the Mountain and the Jacobins. It was anti- 
Danton, and quoted Robespierre a great deal. It carried a 
considerable amount of news of the popular societies in 
the departments, and it gave a great deal of military news, 
with an emphasis on heroic exploits. 

On 26 floréal an II (May 15, 1794), the Commission 
on Civil Administration, Police and Courts, reported to 
the Committee of Public Safety that for a time the Govern- 
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ment had been sending Audoin’s journal and the “Journal 
des hommes libres,” directed by Vatar and Duval. Duval 
was a member of the Convention. The commission asked 
whether the expense should be continued. Two days later an 
order signed by Barére extended the subscriptions for an- 
other trimestre. Duval’s journal was also a very revolution- 
ary one. It had been launched to combat the Girondin press. 
It included lengthy, informed reports of the Convention, 
foreign news, news of the Commune of Paris, and often 
gave reports of the Jacobin Club in Paris. It contained little 
military news, and little editorial opinion. It published let- 
ters to the editor, poems, and patriotic hymns. It was at 
least anti-Robespierrist on 9 thermidor, and thereafter. 
This exceptionally well-printed paper, which began on No- 
vember 2, 1792, started out with the following words on 
the first page of its prospectus: ‘Our Armies! Our Armies! 
They constitute the vital point. We will be particularly 
concerned to publish everything that concerns them, and we 
hope to be able to publish only successes.” On 19 mes- 
sidor an II (July 7, 1794), the Committee authorized 
the Commission on Public Instruction to send one thousand 
copies of “Le Républicain francais” to the troops free of 
charge. Barére, C. A. Prieur, and Collot-d’Herbois signed 
the order. 

On the following day the Committee requisitioned the 
services of nine persons for the journal /a Soirée du Camp. 
This order was signed by Carnot alone, but was initialled 
also, evidently, by Barére. On 26 messidor an II (July 14, 
1794), an order of the Committee, signed only by Carnot, 
put at the disposition of the Committee the sum of two 
hundred and fifty livres per day for ten thousand copies of 
this journal, and two employees of the Committee were as- 
signed to the paper. On 29 messidor an II (July 17, 1794), 
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the Committee, over the signatures of Lindet, Barére, St. 
Just, and Carnot, outlined a minute plan of organization for 
this journal. There were to be three editors, with one serv- 
ing as the director of the enterprise. The latter was to 
devote his free time to the military history of the Revolu- 
tion. Several other orders had to do with details connected 
with this paper. Aulard mentions Carnot himself as the 
editor of this journal, which he says was edited “‘to create 
gradually among the soldiers an anti-Robespierrist state of 
mind.”” The nominal directing editor, at least, was Laro- 
zerie, who was evidently attached to the Topographical 
Bureau of the Committee of Public Safety, where his rela- 
tions with Carnot must have been professionally intimate. 
This Committee-sponsored journal ran for thirty-nine num- 
bers, beginning on 1 thermidor an II (July 19, 1794). 
There are only three numbers of this tiny, four-page paper 
in the Archives Nationales, No. vill of 9 thermidor an II 
(July 27, 1794), No. xm of 13 thermidor (July 31, 1794), 
and No. xxiv of 25 thermidor (August 25, 1794). There is 
no mention of Carnot in these three numbers, and, after a 
political survey of Europe in each issue, a good deal of space 
is given to the relating of little human-interest stories of 
bravery and patriotism. General military and naval news 
is also given. The first two extant numbers have nothing on 
domestic politics. The issue of 25 thermidor seems to treat 
initially of the crisis of 9 thermidor, when Robespierre was 
beheaded. 

The complete story of conscious, directed propaganda 
by the revolutionary committees and governments will add 
a vital chapter to the history of the Revolution. These par- 
ticular items only whet the appetite of the student of the 
period. 

University of Kentucky. 
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English Origins of American 


Governmental Institutions 
MH 
AncIL N. PAYNE 


IR ROBERT FILMER in his Patriarchia says that ‘“man- 
kind is naturally endowed and born with freedom from 
all subjection, and at liberty to choose what form of 
government it please, and that the power which any one man 
hath over others was at first bestowed according to the dis- 
cretion of the multitude.” ““The poorest he that is in Eng- 
land,” said Colonel Rainsborough, “hath a life to live as the 
greatest he. And... I think it’s clear that every man 
that is to live under a government ought first by his own 
consent to put himself under that government.” Edward 
I’s maxim was that what touches all shall be approved by all. 
‘England has taken the lead in the problem of constitutional 
government; of government, that is, with authority, but lim- 
ited by law, controlled by opinion, and respecting personal 
right and freedom. This she has done for the world, and 
herein lies the world’s chief interest in her history,” wrote 
Goldwin Smith. The English are the teachers of the world. 
We as Americans have a great heritage. 

Our American fathers fought for their rights as English- 
men; their natural rights of life, liberty, and property. John 
Locke, who formulated this political philosophy, handed it 
down to our fathers to vindicate our revolution as he had 
vindicated the English revolution of 1688. Montesquieu 
regarded England as a nation “which regards political lib- 
erty as the direct object of its constitution.” In the con- 
stitutional development of England we find the beginnings 
and growth of institutions which Englishmen carried to the 
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new world, where they continued to grow in a new environ- 
ment. 

The means of bringing men into public office is by party 
organization, an important development in England which 
grew out of the Puritan revolution, and with it developed 
the cabinet and ministerial responsibility. During the fight 
against the Earl of Danby and the court party in the parlia- 
mentary session of 1675, the country party was organized on 
the principle of parliamentary supremacy and religious 
toleration. This party was soon called the Whig party, 
while the king’s friends were called Tories. The Tories 
took their ideas from the Earl of Clarendon (king, church, 
land), while the Whigs took their ideas from the Earl of 
Shaftesbury (life, liberty, and property). These are the 
natural rights given by Locke, which the Americans took up 
in 1775. This is the real origin of political parties as we 
know them, and gives us a precedent for our two-party 
system. 

The ministers were responsible to the Crown individu- 
ally. From 1694 to 1697 was the first party cabinet in 
England, the Whig junto. The Tories were gradually re- 
placed by Whigs in order that the cabinet should be all of 
one party, because William III wanted to be in harmony with 
the party in power in Parliament. There are two theories 
of ministerial responsibility, the parliamentary theory and 
the presidential theory. The English have the parliamen- 
tary theory in that the ministers are responsible to the 
House of Commons, while we have deviated and follow the 
presidential in that the ministers or cabinet are responsible 
to the president. This difference came about through the 
political philosophy of Montesquieu, borrowed from Locke, 
concerning the separation of powers. 

The principle of the English political system may be said 
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to be the reign of law. The persistence of English common 
law in the United States is of interest to Americans. “It is 
indeed noteworthy,” says A. L. Lowell, “that the United 
States has kept in closer touch with the legal than with the 
political thought of the mother country. English decisions 
have never ceased to be cited as authorities in American 
courts. . . . The public institutions of the two countries 
are now very different, but their system of jurisprudence and 
their conception of law are essentially the same.” 

English written law began with the laws of King Aethel- 
bert of Kent about 600 A. D. These laws were revised and 
extended from time to time by rulers like Ine of Wessex, 
Offa of Mercia, Alfred the Great, Edward the Elder, 
Aethelstan, Edred, Canute, and Aethelred II. The common 
law grew up from 1150 to 1250 under men like Glanvil and 
Bracton, and the Itinerant Justices. 

During the century following the Norman conquest legal 
institutions became settled, courts were established, formal 
methods of procedure were adopted, the English bench and 
bar became an influential body in the kingdom, legal learn- 
ing increased, and the demand for legal treatises inspired 
authors to produce them. By order of Henry II, his justi- 
ciar, Ranulf de Glanvil, composed his Treatise on the Laws 
and Customs of England. About 1244 Henry Bracton wrote 
his Treatise on the Laws and Customs of England, a book 
called ‘“‘the crown and flower of English medieval juris- 
prudence.” In 1471 Sir John Fortescue wrote his treatise 
In Praise of the Laws of England, the first book on com- 
parative jurisprudence. In 1481, the Tenures of Thomas de 
Littleton was printed, a treatise on the law of real property 
and the foundation of the works of Coke and Blackstone. 
Under Henry VIII the law writer was Anthony Fitzherbert. 
His first work, published in 1514, was 4 Grand Abridgment 
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of the Law. His second one was the Nature of Writs, 
printed in 1534. In the seventeenth century, Sir Edward 
Coke wrote his /mstitutes, which became the foundation of 
the literature of our modern law. Sir Matthew Hale, in 
1653, produced a History of the Law and an Analysis of the 
Civil Part of our Law. This analysis supplied Sir William 
Blackstone with the plan of his Commentaries. In 1753, 
Blackstone began his lectures at Oxford on the common law, 
which were published from 1765 to 1769. These Commen- 
taries reproduce, explain, and supplement the works of 
Hale, Coke, Bracton, and Glanvil, and all other previous 
writers on English law. They represent the laws of England 
as they were at the time of the separation of the American 
colonies, and the new states adopted as much of the law as 
they thought suitable to them. Blackstone contains the 
English portion of our law, and is a treatise of great impor- 
tance to the American bar. 

A great division of English law is equity. It denotes 
remedial processes by which relief could come in cases be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. The common 
law courts, adhering to old customs, refused to take juris- 
diction over cases for which no precedent existed, and left 
several classes of private legal disputes without redress. In 
these cases the sole resort was to the king, who by his chan- 
cellor investigated and decided the controversy, and thus 
gradually established a new court with practically unlimited 
jurisdiction. The chancellor in passing on these petitions 
had associated with him three vice chancellors and the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, and so the Chancery court came into 
existence. 

Besides the chancery and the local courts, there were 
three common law courts at Westminster: the Court of 
King’s bench, the Court of Common pleas, and the Excheq- 
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uer court. After the Norman conquest, the Anglo-Saxon 
Witenagemot was reorganized and came to be called the 
Great Council. Its work was administrative, but there was 
an inner circle composed of the king and his household which 
had charge of finance and justice, called the Curia regis. All 
judicial cases not tried in local courts went to this court. 
From this Curia regis developed the English financial and 
judicial institutions. The exchequer was organized by Roger 
of Salisbury under Henry I, and the head of the financial 
institution came to be called the chancellor of the exchequer 
about 1248 or 1249. This office corresponds somewhat to 
our Secretary of the Treasury. At first, the same men acted 
in both capacities, as justices and barons of the exchequer. 
In 1178, Henry II separated them. He marked off from 
the exchequer a body of two clerks and three laymen to hear 
cases in which the Crown was concerned, and those of his 
subjects which were too important for the local courts. This 
separate tribunal is the parent of the common law courts. 
The courts of Common pleas and King’s bench became dis- 
tinct in 1234, and by 1272 the Curia regis had three courts, 
as mentioned above. 

These central courts were at Westminster and there- 
fore were unable to execute justice all over the kingdom. 
Henry I began to send out judges called “justices in eyre” 
to look after the king’s business, and to connect the local 
courts with the central courts at Westminster. This is the 
origin of our judicial circuits and those justices are our cir- 
cuit judges today. 

The judges lacked information and because of that fact 
the jury developed under Henry II. In a law of Aethelstan 
the use of witnesses is first mentioned, providing that there 
should be named in every reeve’s district as many men as 
are known to be unlying, that they may be witnesses in every 
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suit. A law of Aethelred II says that gemot be held in every 
wapentate and that twelve senior thegns go out and the 
reeve with them and swear on the relics given them in 
hand that they will accuse no innocent man, nor conceal any 
guilty one. A law of Edgar says that any one chosen as a 
witness must give the oath that he never, neither for money, 
love, nor fear will deny any of those things of which he was 
witness, nor declare any other thing in witness save alone 
which he saw or heard. Critics think that the twelve senior 
thegns were inquisitors of crime and as such the earliest 
form of the grand jury. The Normans introduced the in- 
quest of proof out of which the witnesses developed into the 
trial jury. 

From the time of the Domesday book there were fiscal 
inquests. Jurors were used on various questions such as the 
allotment of land. The sworn inquest came to England 
from Normandy soon after the conquest; so Normandy is 
the home of the jury as sworn inquests and also as a regular 
procedure to which suitors might appeal as a matter of 
right. The inquest was on the oath of twelve men, and under 
Henry I was used in civil cases in England. The inquest was 
to find the facts in the case on oath, and trial by inquest was 
a great step toward trial by jury. 

Among the prerogatives of the Norman dukes was that 
right to compel the sworn evidence of reliable men of any 
district, men specially picked for the purpose and put on 
oath before answering the questions asked of them. This 
procedure was known as inquisitio, or the seeking of infor- 
mation from the point of view of the government making 
an inquiry, and as recognitio, or the giving of information 
from the point of view of those giving it. William I used 
sworn recognitors or jurors, representatives of the country- 
side. Twelve recognitors were employed from each county 
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to make known the old laws and customs of King Edward’s 
time; again, they were used to decide questions of fact in 
judicial disputes. William also used them in compiling the 
Domesday book, and his successors used them in taxation. 
This was one of the influences that helped to mold parlia- 
mentary institutions. These recognitors were local jurors. 

Henry II realized that if his system of justice was to 
prevail, he must have better methods than those already in 
use. So he brought into general use juries for accusing 
criminals and deciding disputes in law. This bulwark of 
English liberties was of royal and foreign origin. Frankish 
emperors sent around officials to get information on the 
sworn testimony of the communities they visited. Professor 
G. B. Adams says that the jury in the Frankish empire in the 
ninth century was as highly developed as in the Norman 
kingdom of the early twelfth. From Charlemagne to Henry 
II it was practically stationary, at first a process of the 
sovereign and used solely for his business or for others on 
his permission. Henry II generalized its use in the courts. 
The jury was used to get information on facts and to decide 
questions of fact. The Normans got the inquisitio from 
Frankish capitularies and in turn it came from the Theo- 
dosian code of 438 A. D. At first allowed to privileged sub- 
jects, Henry II extended it to all. 

We have mentioned the methods of the Anglo-Saxons 
to bring criminals to justice and to decide questions of dis- 
puted ownership. By the presentment jury, composed us- 
ually of twelve men from each hundred and four from each 
adjoining township, criminals were brought to account by 
men sworn to voice the common reports of their vicinage. 
Inquisition or recognition juries enabled men to determine 
their rights of possession against an intruder by a form of 
procedure more just than ever before. The assize Utrum 
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submitted the question whether a piece of land in the hands 
of the church was held as frankalmoin or by ordinary ten- 
ure. This is found in the Constitutions of Clarendon in 
1164 and is the first instance of the petit jury in an English 
document. The Grand assize was for the use of the defend. 
ant whose right and title had been called in question and who 
preferred to have the matter settled by a jury rather than by 
the judicial duel. The three possessory assizes, novel dissei- 
sin, mort d’ancestor, and darrein presentment, did not sub- 
mit to the jury the question of rightful ownership but merely 
whether the plaintiff had not been wrongly dispossessed, 
the first two of land, the third the right of presentment to a 
church living, leaving the question of title to be settled later. 
These land disputes were to be settled in the king’s court by 
the king’s method, the jury. The Grand assize was in 1179, 
Utrum and darrein presentment in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon of 1164, mort d’ancestor and novel disseisin in 
the Assize of Clarendon of 1166. So by royal decree Henry 
II made it possible to defend a title by the testimony of those 
who knew the facts of the case. The judge called in neigh- 
bors to get information and a man might decline battle and 
have twelve men tell the judge to whom the land belonged. 
The method of getting the case before the court was the 
writ, a written order issued by the king. 

Also in the Constitutions of Clarendon is the first ap- 
pearance of the grand jury in an English document. The 
grand jury developed in both civil and criminal cases, while 
the trial jury developed in civil cases only until the thirteenth 
century. We have only mentioned the trial jury in civil 
cases. In the Assize of Clarendon we read: “King Henry 
has enacted that inquiry should be made through the several 
counties and . . . hundreds, by twelve of the most legal 
men of the Hundred and by four of the most legal men of 
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each vill, upon their oath that they will tell the truth whether 
there is . . . any man who had been accused or publicly 
suspected of . . . being a robber, or murderer, or thief, or 

. a receiver of robberies, or murderers, or thieves.” 
This is the grand jury in criminal cases and is repeated ten 
years later in the Assize of Northampton. 

Henry II’s juries were different from the body we have 
today. Members were chosen for their knowledge of the 
facts in the case to be decided, but gradually they came to 
supplement their personal knowledge of the facts in the 
case by information gained from private examination of 
documents and men not in the panel. This separation of 
witnesses from jurors was a process of slow growth, and not 
till the fifteenth century do witnesses testify in open court. 
The jury as we know it probably dates from the last half of 
the fifteenth century. Sir John Fortescue, writing his De 
Laudibus Legnum Angliae between 1560 and 1570, implies 
that jurors were informed by sworn evidence. Early in the 
reign of Henry IV an advance in the jury was made. All 
evidence was required to be given at the bar of the court so 
that the judge might be enabled to exclude improper testi- 
mony. From this exercise of control on the part of the 
judges came the whole system of rules of evidence, and the 
practice of receiving evidence openly at the bar of the court 
meant a great extension of the duties of an advocate. But 
jurors as witnesses died slowly. In the first part of Queen 
Anne’s reign the court of Queen’s bench decided that if a 
jury gave a verdict of their own knowledge, they ought to 
inform the court so that they might be sworn as witnesses. 
Another case in the reign of George I ended the old func- 
tions of recognitors. 

Before 1215 the petit jury did not exist for criminal cases. 
But under Henry III new juries were introduced to decide on 
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the truth of facts presented by the grand jury. This is the 
trial jury in criminal cases. Oftentimes this new jury might 
be the original body of accusers acting in this new capacity. 
And the verdict need not be unanimous. If the decisions 
were eleven to one, the eleven gave the verdict and the one 
was fined. If the jurors gave a wrong verdict, they were 
guilty of perjury, and at common law were liable to the writ 
of attaint. In attaint the case was tried by a jury of twenty- 
four, and if the verdict of the second jury opposed that of 
the first, the first twelve were imprisoned, lands and chattels 
forfeited, and they became infamous. After the jury became 
distinct from witnesses, attaint fell into disuse, but the writ 
of attaint was not legally abolished till the reign of George 
IV. In the seventeenth century, the motion for a new trial 
came into use to review the verdict of the first jury. 
Another important step in jury development is the inde- 
pendence of jurors. Jurors might be called to account for 
giving a verdict against the weight of evidence and the 
direction of the court. The Tudors showed their displeasure 
with jurors who returned a verdict contrary to their wishes. 
The offenders were liable to be reprimanded by the judge or 
summoned before the Star chamber, which usually admon- 
ished, but sometimes fined or imprisoned them. After the 
abolition of the Star chamber, jurors were occasionally re- 
buked or fined by the chief justice of the King’s bench. In 
1667, the House of Commons condemned this practice. A 
little later all the judges except one agreed in declaring that 
it was unlawful to fine jurors for returning a verdict against 
the direction of the court. The last person fined for this 
offense was Edward Bushell, in 1670, in a case before the 
Recorder of London. As the verdict was against the Re- 
corder’s direction, he fined each of the jurors, and on Bush- 
ell’s refusal to pay, sent him to prison. Bushell sued 
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his habeas corpus; the chief justice of Common pleas, 
Vaughn, held that the ground for committal was insufficient, 
and released him. Since that time no juror has been called 
in question for giving a verdict according to his own judg- 
ment. 

During the reign of Richard I, the jury became more 
representative and elective. In his instructions to the itiner- 
ant justices in 1194 and 1198, Hubert Walter provided that 
the grand jury, hitherto appointed by the sheriff, should be 
selected by four knights chosen in the county court. These 
four knights chosen for the whole shire named two knights 
for each hundred or wapentate and these appointed ten 
others with themselves to make a jury of twelve for grand 
juries on pleas of the crown and grand assizes. From the 
representative jury has developed the House of Commons. 
The House of Commons was a great representative jury to 
give the king information regarding finance for the purpose 
of taxation. 

In 1198, a caracage of five shillings a caracate was levied 
and the juries of assessment were elected in the county court. 
This tax took the place of the Danegeld and could be more 
exactly calculated. The caracate was estimated at one hun- 
dred acres of land and was used as a basis instead of the 
hide of 120 acres used heretofore. So they needed a new 
survey. Commissioners were sent out and to them were 
added in each county two local knights chosen from the 
county before whom the jurors testified on oath as to the 
value of land. This body was to determine how much each 
manor was to pay, and to do so, about six men of the manor 
were called in. This marks a growth of the representative 
principle in the use of the jury in taxation. And villeins were 
introduced to county government by being on the juries. In 
1198, the juries admitted serfs and villeins. 
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The chief means of the administration of the central 
government were the king, the Witenagemot, and the king’s 
household. The king’s household was composed of men 
close to the king: the seneschal or steward (in 1371 the Lord 
High Steward of Scotland became king of that country and 
established the Stuart line of kings that came to the English 
throne in 1603), the butler, the chamberlain, the marshall, 
and the priest (who kept the chapel and was the king’s con- 
fessor). The office of chancellor came out of this, as the 
priest did the writing of documents and the king’s business 
in the chapel behind the chancel. 

In the history of royal administration there were three 
distinct steps. In Alfred’s time the great officers of the 
court were the four heads of the royal household: the hor- 
dere, the staller, the dish-thegn, and the cup-thegn. Under 
Aethelred II the appointment of the high reeve shows the 
first effort of the crown to create a minister of state. In the 
reign of Canute may be traced the beginnings of that admin- 
istrative body which became important later, the clerks of 
the chapel or the king’s chaplains. 

The four officers came from the needs of the king’s 
household. Of these four, only one retained much power. 
The hordere alone held a place of growing importance. 
Many of his functions declined, but his importance as treas- 
urer grew with every change in the financial system and in 
the organization of the exchequer in both its judicial and 
fiscal development. 

The second stage in the progress of royal rule was the 
creation of the high reeve under Aethelred II. This office 
became permanent under Canute in the viceroyalty of God- 
wine, and from it under the Normans came the justiciar. 
With the consolidation of royal administration, there was 
also a development of royal justice in appeals to the king 
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from subordinate jurisdictions, and this growing pressure 
may have been the cause of the vicegerent under Canute. 
Some authorities think this was the origin of the three great 
divisions of the king’s court, while the executive functions 
passed to the successors of the clerks of the royal chapel. 

The royal chapel marks the third stage in ministerial 
organization. The king’s chaplains came under Canute and 
gained power under the Confessor. From their head, the 
chancellor, comes the equity court, and from the others came 
the secretaryships of state. There was a chancery under 
Canute, and from 1045 there was a chancellor at the head of 
the clerks holding the royal seal which the Confessor 
brought into use. 

The royal household under the Normans was composed 
of the justiciar, the chancellor, the treasurer (these three 
offices emerged under William I), the chamberlain, the stew- 
ard, the butler, the constable, and the marshall, and all were 


n- members of the Curia regis and the exchequer organized by 
of Roger of Salisbury under Henry I. 

The advisory body to the king was the Witenagemot or 
rs Witan, an organization of the king’s household and the wise 
r, men of the kingdom. The Witenagemot is the ancestor of 
re. the House of Lords. It came to be restricted to the great 
1S- officials about the king, as bishops, ealdormen, thegns, and 
in possibly the chief abbots. All freemen were entitled to at- 
nd tend, but gradually ceased to exercise their right, and it be- 

came an assembly of notables. This body was reorganized 
he under the Conqueror and called the Great council. Those 
ice came whom the king invited, and this right of summons be- 
od- came hereditary. Out of the Great council there grew an- 
ar. other body which came to be called the King’s council. This 
was council was reorganized by the Tudors into the Privy coun- 
ing cil, and the present-day cabinet is the working committee of 
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that council. What was left of the Great council after these 
special bodies developed was the House of Lords. 

The House of Commons is of entirely different origin. 
It grew from the representative jury. Parliament meant a 
general council of the realm called by the king to consult on 
affairs of the kingdom, to transact its business, vote taxes, 
enact and repeal laws. The name was first applied by Mat- 
thew Paris to an assembly of magnates in 1246. But this 
body was no more elective than the Witan or Great council, 
for the elected representatives were yet to come. Parliamen- 
tary representation began with the representative jury, first 
used regularly under Henry II to bring criminals to justice, 
decide suits at law, and assess taxes. During Hubert Wal- 
ter’s time these juries became more representative. As the 
lesser nobility came to count less in the Great council, they 
became identified with the landed gentry of the counties and 
served on juries doing local business. If the barons in oppo- 
sition to the king united, or the king relied on their support 
and called them together to grant supplies and to deliberate, 
a parliament would be in the making. This is what hap- 
pened. It took a century to get started, from 1213 to 1295. 
The jury had assessed personal property and was used in 
valuing the king’s land, so Henry II wanted each community 
to assess itself. This assessment jury, all these juries to 
assess the whole kingdom, were to inform the king how much 
taxes they could get from the various counties. For instance, 
the Model parliament was called to get money to fight the 
Scotch-French alliance. The assemblies in 1213 mark an im- 
portant stage in the making of parliament. In one case, the 
reeve and four men from certain towns were called to St. 
Albans to assess damages due the clergy for losses from 
John. In the second case, four knights of each shire were 
called to Oxford to confer with the king on kingdom mat- 
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ters. This council at Oxford was really the first representa- 
tive body, and the one at St. Albans is the germ of borough 
representation. The knights of the shire were called in 
1213 to discuss affairs of the realm. In 1225, they were 
called to present grievances of their constituents, and in 
1254, they were called to relieve the king’s poverty. The 
juries mentioned were first chosen by the sheriff, but, in 
1194, four knights nominated two from each hundred, and 
these two picked the other ten of the jury, the first four be- 
ing elected in the shire court and called shire knights. In 
1220, the king wanted a caracage; so three knights took the 
place of the county court in making the assessment. In 1224, 
the tax was collected and received by four knights and one 
clerk in each county. Parliament was representation of all 
the communities, and the first clear case of a central assem- 
bly of representative knights was in 1254. Henry III was in 
Gascony and needed money for a campaign, but the bishops 
and barons refused to vote it; so the regents, Queen Eleanor 
and Richard of Cornwall, summoned through the sheriffs 
two knights from each shire to declare what the electors 
were willing to grant. 

In 1265, Simon de Montfort called his parliament of 


two knights from each shire and two citizens or burgesses 

from each of twenty-one cities or boroughs which he 

selected. This is often called the first English parliament, 
i and Simon is known as the father of the House of Commons. 
e He did bring the two elements together which made the 
\- House of Commons, but his body was not representative. 
e It was composed of his supporters, yet it did represent more 
t. classes than any meeting prior to this time. For thirty years 
m none met which represented all classes. The towns were 
re becoming so important that they would have secured repre- 
t- sentation without Simon, but he recognized this new ele- 
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ment, the most important element of the House of Com- 
mons. The Model parliament of 1295 was the first to repre- 
sent all classes. Here were representatives of the nobles, of 
the clergy, and of the commons—two knights from each 
shire and representatives from over one hundred towns 
and cities. The writ of summons said: “Inasmuch as a most 
righteous law of the Emperor’s ordains that what touches 
all shall be approved by all, so it evidently appears that com- 
mon dangers should be met by remedies agreed upon in com- 
mon.” The king was in trouble; so he called for all classes 
that had money. After this, the bishops and abbots came as 
lords, not as churchmen, so church representation was never 
repeated. After Henry VIII’s time only the bishops came, 
and now not all of them come. 

During the next century the estates were arranging them- 
selves. The lower clergy dropped out. The upper clergy or 
Lords Spiritual formed with the nobles or Lords Tem- 
poral the House of Lords, while the knights of the shire 
and representatives of cities and boroughs formed the 
House of Commons. The first distinct record of a session 
of the Houses separated was 1332. Yet very few leaders 
realized the possibility of parliament as a check on the king. 
Because they met to grant supplies, and on account of the 
expenses and hardships of a trip to Westminster, the bulk of 
the commons saw attendance as a burden. Most parlia- 
mentary business was prepared beforehand by the king and 
council, and the sheriffs controlled elections. From 1330, 
they tried to keep lawyers out; in 1372, they were excluded 
as county representatives, and the “unlearned parliament” 
of 1404 had no lawyers. 

The fourteenth century was a time of rapid parliamen- 
tary development. In the Good parliament of 1376 began 
the process of impeachment, a means to strike the king 
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through his ministers. And at this time the House of Lords 
became a court for the first time to try the accused ministers. 
Early in 1377, Sir Thomas Hungerford was the first to re- 
ceive the title of Speaker. In 1407, the precedent was set 
that all money grants should originate in the House of 
Commons. 

In the instructions to the itinerant justices in 1194 and 
1198, a new office appeared in local government which exists 
today. We read that “in every county are to be three 
knights chosen and one clerk, who are to be keepers of the 
pleas of the crown.” The justices were to provide for the 
election of suitors or those entitled to attend court in each 
county, four crowners or coroners to decide what were pleas 
of the crown and reserve them for the royal judges. This 
is the office of coroner or keeper of the pleas of the crown, 
which is now the business of the state’s attorney. Oftentimes 
the coroner assisted in the trial of cases, and also became an 
agent to bring criminals to justice. The coroner also held in- 
quest over people found dead, a chief duty today. With 
Hubert Walter’s reforms, local government passed to the 
knights of the shire, a great step in democracy and training 
for the House of Commons. 

The Anglo-Saxons brought with them to England the 
institutions of the town, the ancestor of the American town- 
ship, which became the basis of representative government, 
and where the English learned their first lessons in democ- 
racy. The kinsmen of each invading tribe settled down in a 
village surrounded by a boundary or enclosure called a tun. 
If free, these communities were called townships, if under a 
lord, they came to be called manors. The farmers of the 
community had private arable lands but undivided or com- 
mon rights in the forest and meadow lands. And due to 
lack of stock and implements, each man helped his neigh- 
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bors, which has survived in barn raisings, log rollings, corn 
huskings, and the like. The common rights created many 
problems, so at stated seasons the qualified freemen met in 
their town meetings to transact business, and settled the 
problems of the village. This is the origin of the town meet- 
ing, and here officers were elected, chief of whom was the 
reeve, who presided over the affairs of the community and 
went with four chosen men and the priest to the meeting of 
the hundred and shire. In these town meetings we see the 
beginnings of democracy, and the town as a unit of repre- 
sentation. The town aiso became a unit in taxation and an 
ecclesiastical unit as well. In this small unit, Englishmen 
learned the art and practice of self government. The town 
was the first unit of representation, and the hundred was 
the first instance of representative government in English 
history. 

The English borough is the source of our municipal gov- 
ernment. It began during the first half of the tenth century 
as a result of the Danish invasions. Sites were sometimes 
determined by old Roman settlements, but boroughs usually 
originated in the wars against the Danes between 900 and 
g50. The Danes conquered England except Wessex, and 
later the English recovered the Danelaw, and to hold it they 
established forts or boroughs. Soldiers were hired for 
these forts, and not having much to do, they built homes 
and had their families; so towns grew up. Often people 
coming to these places for protection traded and engaged in 
other industries, so the burghs or forts developed into towns 
or boroughs. Gradually they acquired charters, but cen- 
turies passed before they could really be called corporations. 
Merchants moved in because of the special protection and so 
the borough became a commercial center, and later an indus- 
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trial center. A city was a borough where a cathedral was 
located. 

In the time of Richard I, Hubert Walter conferred self 
government on important towns. For instance, in 1194, a 
charter, the oldest surviving one, was granted to Lincoln, 
allowing the citizens to elect their magistrates. While Rich- 
ard was absent on the third crusade, his brother John came 
into conflict with the justiciar; so, in 1191, he called the 
Great council and they deposed the justiciar, adding to the 
prestige of the council and taking a step towards ministerial 
responsibility. The citizens of London in return for helping 
John, it seems, received a recognition of their ‘‘commune,” 
with considerable rights of self government, including the 
right of electing their mayor. In 1194 and again in 1199, 
a charter was granted to London, but in neither is the com- 
mune mentioned which John conceded in 1191, but appar- 
ently the citizens kept their mayor, for Magna Carta con- 
firmed their right to elect such an official. Richard’s reign 
marked a distinct stage in the progress of municipal auton- 
omy. The right to have a mayor dates from 1191. In the 
Lord Mayor, the Board of Aldermen, and the Common 
council subsequently added, the government of the city is 
vested today. 

Before the union of the tribes, the highest form of poli- 
tical and judicial organization was the folkmoot. After the 
tribal communities were united into kingdoms, districts ap- 
peared midway between the hundred and the kingdom. 
These were the shires. They first appeared in the south and 
are usually attributed to Alfred, but the system is at least as 
old as Ine, king of Wessex from 688 to 726. Alfred did 
perfect it and extended it to the old tribal kingdoms of Kent, 
Surrey, Essex, and Sussex, which were up to this time ruled 
by one or more under-kings. Wessex was probably divided 
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on lines of old tribal districts. Each shire had an assembly 
in which the procedure was about the same as in the folk- 
moot, except judicial business, which, in some of the Danish 
districts at least, passed from the moot to the twelve senior 
thegns mentioned earlier in this paper. The head of the 
shire was the ealdorman, and beside him sat the sheriff, 
originally appointed to collect royal rents and represent the 
king’s interest, but gradually becoming the chief man of the 
shire. Besides the ealdorman and sheriff, there was a bishop 
to look after the interest of the church, and to offer the 
benefit of his superior learning. 

The office of sheriff began in the tenth century. At first 
he was merely the king’s officer to collect rents from the 
royal estates, but in time he came to preside over the moot 
and command the military forces, yet appointed and dis- 
missed at the king’s pleasure. This arrangement in the 
shiremoot is a good combination of local self government 
and central organization, for while the forms of procedure 
were popular, the presiding officers were responsible to the 
king. 

A very important development in local government in 
the fourteenth century was the office of the justice of the 
peace. It was foreshadowed, in 1195, when Hubert Walter 
appointed knights as custodians of the peace in the shires. 
Their chief duty was to control the Hue and Cry, and every 
person over fifteen years of age should take an oath to 
keep the peace before these knights appointed to act as cus- 
todians of the peace, but as yet they had no judicial power 
which came with the justices of the peace. The office of the 
justice of peace really originated in the king’s peace of 
Anglo-Saxon law, and the Conqueror extended it to the 
whole kingdom. In the appointment of knights to receive 
oaths we may probably see the germ of conservator of the 
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peace. In 1227, by an act, it was ordained that “for the bet- 
ter keeping and maintenance of the peace, in every county 
good men and lawful . . . shall be assigned to keep the 
peace.” In 1334, these custodians of the peace, any two or 
more, were intrusted with judicial functions. In 1361, they 
were given the power of trying felonies, and acquired the 
title of justice of the peace. The justice of the peace was a 
police, a judge, and an administrator. As a single justice he 
was a police officer; in the petty sessions of two or three 
justices he was a juror. He kept the peace, tried small of- 
fenses, and had charge of local administration as enforcing 
the Statute of Laborers. England has 20,000 or more of 
them now. This is the origin of our magistrates. Then 
there was the constable, who was an officer to assist in police 
duty growing out of the Hue and Cry. 

The English are great lovers of liberty, and they devel- 
oped many safeguards of their natural rights of life, liberty, 
and property which we have incorporated in our own con- 
stitution. ‘The constitution of the United States did not 
spring full-grown from the mind of men. It was the product 
of experience and had its roots deep in the past.” 

In the resolutions of the Stamp Act congress it was 
stated that the colonies are entitled to all the inherent rights 
and liberties of natural born subjects; that it is essential to 
the freedom of a people and the right of Englishmen that 
no taxes be imposed except with their consent—a right that 
parliament exacted from Edward I; that trial by jury is 
the inherent right of the colonies. The Resolves of the First 
Continental congress state that the colonists by the law of 
nature, the principles of the English constitution, and the 
several charters and compacts, have the right of life, lib- 
erty, and property the same as natural born subjects; that 
they are entitled to the common law of England, and the 
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privileges of trial by their peers, and all the English statutes. 
We read in the constitution of the United States that the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed—which goes back to the Assize of Arms of Henry 
II in 1181; that there shall be no law infringing freedom of 
religion, of speech, of the press, of the people to peaceably 
assemble, or to petition the government for redress of 
grievances; that soldiers shall not be quartered in any house 
in time of peace—which goes back to the Petition of Right 
of 1628; that the people shall be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects; that no person shall be held for 
crimes unless under an indictment of a grand jury; that ex- 
cessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines imposed 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. These safe- 
guards are English in their origin. Magna Carta says that 
no free man shall be taken or imprisoned or dispossessed, or 
outlawed, or banished, or in any way destroyed, nor will 
we go upon him, nor send upon him except by the legal judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land; that a free man 
shall not be fined for an offense except in proportion to the 
measure of the offense; that to no one will we sell, to no one 
will we deny or delay right or justice—the basis for the act 
of Habeas Corpus of 1679, one of our greatest safeguards. 
In the Petition of Right we notice that there shall be no ar- 
bitrary taxation, no billeting of soldiers, no arbitrary impris- 
onment, no martial law contrary to the laws of the land. 
The Bill of Rights of 1689 gave Thomas Jefferson a pattern 
to write the Declaration of Independence. We read in the 
Bill of Rights that it is the right of the subjects to petition 
the king; that excessive bail ought not to be required nor 
excessive fines imposed nor cruel nor unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

Despite the fact that England’s constitution is largely 
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unwritten, she gave us a precedent in a written constitution 
in 1653 called the Instrument of Government. And in Eng- 
land, in 1649, was created the first national republic in the 
world’s history. We must go to England for the source of 
our governmental institutions and the safeguards of our 
liberty. ‘The Constitution of the United States is the old- 
est existing written constitution of a sovereign state... . 
Its roots go far into the past: we can trace some of its pro- 
visions to Magna Carta, to the Bill of Rights, and to the 
writings of such famous men as Locke, Coke, Hobbes, and 
Blackstone.” “To live under the American Constitution is 
the greatest political privilege that was ever accorded to the 
human race.” 





Convention in Lexington 
MH 


GREGORY CRAMPTON 


rR. A. F. ZIMMERMAN’S excellent Minutes of the 

Ninth Biennial Convention of Phi Alpha Theta— 

December 26-29,1939, Lexington, Kentucky, told 
about that part of the convention concerned with official 
business. And, upon reading the thirty-three pages of that 
document, a copy of which is in every chapter archive, one 
must realize that the national secretary, now the national 
president, overlooked no item of business. These notes are 
written to supplement the Minutes with events, not all of 
which are therein included. 

Nearly in the geographic center of the fraternity (based 
on the distribution of membership) and the seat of Tau 
chapter, University of Kentucky, Lexington was selected by 
the National Council as the meeting place of the conven- 
tion. The hospitality of Tau chapter, of the University 
of Kentucky, of the townspeople, and of the Phoenix Hotel, 
wherein all the delegates registered, all contributed to make 
the convention a success. True Southern hospitality was 
manifest to all the fortunate delegates. 

In the Thoroughbred Room of the Phoenix, on the eve- 
ning of December 26, Tau chapter provided a reception 
for the newly arrived delegates. Over several bowls of most 
excellent eggnog and punch the representatives mixed with 
the national officers, and exchanged greetings and stories. 
Conversation centered about the unusual weather in Lex- 
ington, Phi Alpha Theta, Man-o’-War, blue grass, fast 
horses, and beautiful women. Agreeably surprised were the 
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men to find an almost equal number of women present, and, 
too, that the national officers were an exceedingly human 
group. 

At the first roll call and opening session of the conven- 
tion the following morning, sixteen chapters were found to 
have sent delegates. Chi chapter, University of California, 
had three members present, and Lambda, Kansas State 
Teachers College, had two, in the persons of the Baker 
twins. There were also several members of Tau chapter, 
University of Kentucky, present at all the meetings. All of 
the national officers with the exception of Dr. Kathryn 
Abbey, vice-president, were present. 

The morning and afternoon both were taken up with the 
reading of reports by the national officers, and with discus- 
sions on various problems in committee as are fully ex- 
plained in the Minutes. Late in the afternoon the delegates 
were invited to tea at the home of President and Mrs. Mc- 
Vey, of the University of Kentucky. That evening, in the 
Thoroughbred Room, the National Council “staked” the 
delegates to a banquet of real elegance. Two short ad- 
dresses were given by Drs. Knapp and Dupre, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and a rather long paper on the signifi- 
cance of the gold rushes for the history of the United States 
was read by Gregory Crampton, delegate from Chi chap- 
ter, University of California. The program was climaxed 
by the national president, William C. Weaver’s able address 
on the subject of David Kellogg Cartter, of Ohio. 

After the banquet, new members were initiated into 
Tau chapter at the direction of Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, 
national honorary president. After this ceremony the con- 
vention, rather reluctantly, broke down into committees for 
the purpose of discussion on constitutional, publication, 
membership, and assorted problems. Following these dis- 
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cussions, rendered efficient by the passing of time (all dele- 
gates were in formal attire and wanted to do something else 
besides hold forth in committee), the convention adjourned, 
off the record, to the Blue Grass Country Club near the city 
limits. Here the delegates danced and otherwise amused 
themselves, while others strolled about through the city 
streets. 

Rumor has it that not all the delegates were wide awake 
when the convention convened the following morning for 
the last session. The reports of the committees were ap- 
proved, not all without some debate, and, as the Minutes 
indicate, some significant changes were referred to the vari- 
ous chapters for their approval. Nominations followed elec- 
tion of national officers for the next biennium. Those chosen 
to lead the fraternity were Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent; William C. Weaver, vice-president; Donald Hoffman, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. George P. Hammond, historian; 
John D. Carter, councilor; Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, honorary 
president. The approval of committee reports and the in- 
stallation of officers preceded adjournment, 12:30 p. m., 
December twenty-eighth. To put on the finishing touches of 
a most successful convention, the members of Tau chapter, 
together with some of the faculty from the University of 
Kentucky, conducted the delegates to some of the many his- 
toric places for which Lexington is justly famous. 

To those who attended this ninth convention of the fra- 
ternity, it must have seemed eminently worth while. The 
locale and its people were something to be remembered. 
The delegates themselves, though the acquaintanceship was 
brief, will not soon forget each other. Perhaps they will 
attend the tenth annual convention celebrating the twenti- 
eth birthday of the fraternity, which undoubtedly will be 
held in conjunction with the American Historical Association 
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convention at Chicago in 1941. More than that, they will 
carry back to their chapters the feeling that the fraternity is 
indeed one of meaning and significance." 


NOTE 


1. The blame for these notes lies squarely with the convention. See the 
Minutes, 8. 
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News Notes 


MH 
Beta, University of Pittsburgh 


Beta’s fall initiation was held December 13 at the Col- 
lege Club. The new initiates are: Mary Bannon, Andrew 
Petor, Walter Kamprad, Albert Schnupp, Thelma Carr, 
and Harry Houtz. Dr. Dominic de la Salandra of Du- 
quesne University became an associate member. 

Dr. John W. Oliver addressed the January meeting of 
Beta with the challenging topic ‘‘Wake Up, Historians,” 
and the College Club of Pittsburgh on the subject, ‘Ours 
for the Asking.” 

Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, founder and permanent honorary 
president of Phi Alpha Theta, is the author of The Political 
Organization of Bolivia, published by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Leland Baldwin, recently appointed as the head of 
the University of Pittsburgh Library, is the author of a 
best-seller, The Delectable Mountains. 

The following members of Beta chapter have been hon- 
ored by being elected president of other groups: 


Margaret Morrisey, president of the University of 
Pittsburgh Alumnae. 


Myr! Eakin, president, School of Education Alumnae. 

Laura Braun, president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. 

Bertha Bailey, president of Pi Lambda Theta, national 
honorary education fraternity for women. 

Carolyn Patterson, president of Beta, is also president 
of the Administrative Women in Education Board. 

The new president-elect of Beta chapter is Miss Sarah 
Davey. 

Dr. Carol C. Amundsen spoke at the American His- 
torical Association meeting in Washington, D. C., on the 
topic, ‘“The Liberal Veritable and Its Benthamite Expansion 
in English Politics.” 
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Dr. Alfred P. James was one of the presiding officials at 
the sectional meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Washington. Dr. James has addressed many groups 
in western Pennsylvania. 

Beta chapter regrets to announce the death of Miss 
Mollie Dickey, formerly an art teacher in the Pittsburgh 
city schools. Miss Dickey was a loyal member of Beta. 


Chi, University of California 


March 29 in the Bamboo Room of the Claremont Hotel 
Chi initiated the following twenty-four persons: Charles C. 
Bagg, M. H. Basham, Herman E. Bateman, Edwin Emery, 
Edmund R. Flook, Arthur S. Gelston, Jr., Gordon Griffiths, 
Carter Jefferis, Herbert B. Leggett, Ashbrook Lincoln, 
Charles McClelland, Max L. Moorehead, Wm. C. Odisho, 
Philip W. Powell, Earnest E. Ramsaur, Jr., J. H. Shideler, 
Leo Q. Shoob, Tom C. Smith, Spencer L. Taggart, H. A. 
Taylor, John N. Thurber, C. W. Walker, Owen M. Wilson, 
Walter L. Woodfill. Honorary members were Dr. J. H. 
Cox, Dr. G. V. Lantzeff, Dr. Engel Sluiter, and Dr. G. T. 
White. Dr. John J. Van Nostrand was the speaker for the 
evening. 

Richard Brace has returned to the United States after 
some months of research in the archives of Bordeaux, 
France. Mr. Brace was gathering material for his doctoral 
dissertation on the National Guard during the French Revo- 
lution. The war prevented Mr. Brace from working in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. 

Dr. James King will teach this summer at the University 
of Michigan. 

Earl Pomeroy has passed his final examination for the 
doctor’s degree, which he will receive in May. 

Father John Bannon is teaching at the University of 
St. Louis. 

David Campa is a member of the New Mexico A. & M. 
faculty, and Robert Denhardt is assistant professor of his- 
tory at Texas A. & M. 
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Bernard Holm has taken his doctor’s degree and is now 
research associate of Professor J. W. Thompson at the 
University of California. He is aiding Dr. Thompson with 
his forthcoming book on hinesieniadin, 

Gregory Crampton, O. J. Clinard, and John Carter 
represented Chi chapter at the biennial convention in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; from there they went on to the American 
Historical Association meetings in Washington. Bickford 
O’Brien also attended the Washington meetings. 

Forrest Foor has been in Montana this spring doing 
research work for his thesis. Jere King is an instructor at 
Bakersfield Junior College, California. 

The following members recently passed the qualifying 
examinations for the doctor’s degree: Forrest Foor, Walton 
Bean, John Carter, James Moore, John Hussey, Thomas 
Downey, James Cunningham, Gregory Crampton, Robert 
Shields, O. J. Clinard, Russell Elliott, fenell ruex, Wayne 
Vucinich, and Francis Wiley. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women 


Delta chapter “‘tapped”’ a total of nine members in the 
year 1939-40: Margaret M. Bryant, Mary E. Nickinson, 
Sarah M. Quincy, Muriel M. Boyles, Selma Hyman, Doro- 
thy Nickerson, Martha D. Perry, Helene Sharp, and Mrs. 
Herman Kurz. 

In the recent chapter elections, Patricia Holbert was 
elected president and Selma Hyman secretary-treasurer for 
the coming term. Dr. Annie Popper was chosen as the 
chapter sponsor for the coming year. 

The chapter celebrated the birthday of Phi Alpha Theta 
with a tea, March 12th, at which freshman students who 
had done outstanding work in history were honored. 

Dr. R. S. Cotterill, whose book, 4 Short History of the 
Americas, has recently been published, spoke at the meeting 
of the American Historical Association. 

National Vice-president Kathryn T. Abbey has been 
actively interested in the Southern Historical Association 
and the Florida Historical Association. 
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Iota, Colorado State College of Education 


Ethel Dark has just completed a delightful history of 
Jefferson county, Colorado. Last summer Miss Dark spent 
a number of weeks in Mexico. 


Eugene Kalney plans to complete a master’s degree in 
the field of political science at the University of Illinois 
next summer. 


Miller J. Stuart, charter member of Iota, is taking work 
toward the doctor’s degree in the field of history at the 
University of Illinois. 


Robert Peter and Ruby Jungi are taking work toward 
a doctor’s degree at the University of Minnesota. 


It was with great satisfaction that the Iota chapter 
heard of the honor accorded Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, faculty 
sponsor of the chapter, at the biennial convention. Dr. Zim- 
merman is the newly elected national president of Phi Alpha 


Theta. 


Dr. Ora B. Peake, professor of History at Colorado 
State College of Education, will be on leave of absence next 
year. She plans to visit places of historical interest in the 
eastern part of the United States. 


At a recent Inter-American conference the members of 
Iota enjoyed a speech on Brazil by Dr. John King, a mem- 
ber of Chi chapter. 


Kappa, Muhlenberg College 


At the first meeting of the new year, Kappa chapter met 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. James E. Swain, head of the 
history department, for a discussion on the topic, ‘‘Back- 
grounds for the Present European Conflict.” Mr. Richard 
Hibbard, an authority on Central Europe, brought out 
many interesting details. 


Frank H. Reisner, delegate to the biennial convention, 
made his report, and introduced Donald B. Hoffman, na- 
tional secretary-treasurer, to the chapter. Mr. Hoffman 
outlined his new duties and told the chapter what the aims 
of Phi Alpha Theta are for this coming biennium. 
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Kappa chapter is making extensive plans for an inter- 
scholastic conference to be held May 3rd. The conference 
will involve four representatives from approximately 
twenty-five high schools throughout the eastern part of the 
state. The conference will discuss the backgrounds for the 
war, and then debates will be held on the topic, ‘““The Basis 
for a Just Peace.” The team adjudged the best by the 
faculty will receive a grand prize. This is the first confer- 
ence of this kind to be held at Muhlenberg and the plan has 
evoked widespread favor. Drs. Swain, Jackson, and John- 
son have devoted much time to the conference. 


Of the six competitors in the Daughters of the American 
Revolution prize contest five are members of Phi Alpha 
Theta. The D. A. R.’s offer a prize for the best article on 
the period of the American Revolution by a senior. Kappa 
members competing are Frank H. Reisner, Walter H. Fiers, 
Andrew K. Diefenderfer, Car! Billig, and Mahlon Hellerich, 
president of the local chapter. 


Mu, Arkansas State Teachers College 


Dr. D. D. McBrien, head of the department of history 
and sponsor for Mu chapter, is the author of a three-act 
play entitled “Fie! Fie! Dean Shillicut,” a satire on college 
life. The play is to be presented this spring by the College 
players. Dr. McBrien has recently been appointed debate 
coach for the remainder of the school year. 


Mu chapter held its annual Founders’ Day Dinner on 
February 22, at which time five honor students were pledged 
to the fraternity. They are Fred Croom, John Jones, Mary 
Alley, Mary Scroggin, and Olen Churchill. 

Miss Ora Blackmun, professor of English and a charter 
member of Mu, has recently been appointed faculty sponsor 
for the local chapter of Alpha Chi, regional honorary fra- 
ternity for general scholarship. 

Professor E. L. Higgins’ book, The French Revolution 


as Told by Contemporaries, has been receiving many favor- 
able reviews. ‘ 
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Wenonah Fay Baughn, an alumna of Mu chapter, has 
been appointed instructor of speech at Hendrix College. 


Miss Eleanor Holt, president of the chapter, represented 
the group at Lexington. 


Edward Younger, an alumna of the chapter, is enrolled 
as a graduate student in the George Washington University. 


Omega, Gettysburg College 


Omega chapter took five new members into its midst at 
the formal initiation held on November 28, 1939. The new 
actives are Elizabeth Clift, Eston White, John Kendlehart, 
Wayne Snyder, and Stanley Whitson, all of the class of ’41. 

On Wednesday, February 21, the chapter initiated 
Suzanne Heiges and Robert Rhodes, both members of the 
junior class, and W. E. Tilberg, dean of Gettysburg College. 
Following the initiation was a social hour at which time 
Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, head of the history department, 
read an interesting paper entitled, ‘“Measuring Time,” 
which traced the development of our modern calendar. 

At present Omega is concerning itself chiefly with the 
problem of setting up practical objectives which can be 
carried out by the members as individuals and the fraternity 


in general for the betterment of this chapter of Phi Alpha 
Theta. 


Phi, University of Minnesota 

Phi chapter has managed to lure its entire campus mem- 
bership of thirty-five out of the library and into active par- 
ticipation in the winter program. 

The New Year started off auspiciously with a dinner 
meeting at the home of the chapter’s vice-president, Mrs. 
A. B. White, at which all the members who had attended 
academic conventions during the Christmas vacation gave a 
running commentary on their adventures. The following 
meeting was the annual initiation banquet, held on Leap 
Year day, and the occasion welcomed twenty-one new mem- 
bers into Phi chapter. Dr. A. B. White presented a paper 
on the “Scottish Border,” by way of inducting the new mem- 
bers into the extra-classroom academic atmosphere. 
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Owing to an insistent and vivacious majority of the 
chapter’s program committee, the next meeting, which was 
supposed to be in March and a social affair, was held over 
for the beginning of April. At this time it was turned into 
an April Fool dance, after which the May round table and 
the June museum meetings will represent appropriately 
gradual returns to solemnity and academic perturbation. 


Psi, Kent State University 
Nine new members were inducted into Psi at the fall 


initiation: Mildred Cukrov, Rose De Eulis, Sam De Pietro, 
Joseph Foust, John Hoff, Dorothy Hudson, Berta Kernan, 
Vincent McDevitt, and Helen Mock. 

Dr. Henry M. Dater and Dr. Edwin Lemert have 
spoken at recent meetings of the chapter. 

Dr. Henry Dater was host to Dr. André Philip, member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, during his two-day 
sojourn on the campus. Dr. Philip has been professor of 
economics and finance at the University of Lyons since 1936. 
Sigma, University of New Mexico 

On March 3rd Sigma chapter initiated the followin 
twelve candidates: Mary Carmignani, Laura Jean Davide 
son, Margaret Mary Hopcraft, Virginia Horton, Helen 
Looney, Eli A. Martinez, Nelle Minnick, Josephine Moty- 
lewski, Mary Sluga, Lorraine Sterling, Elizabeth Stiner, 
and Howard Reid. Following the initiation the chapter 
enjoyed a buffalo steak dinner. 

Dr. Marion Dargan, faculty sponsor of Sigma chapter, 
will have an article, “Opposition to Statehood Within the 
Territory of New Mexico, 1888-1890,” in the April issue 
of The New Mexico Historical Review. 

During January, Dr. George P. Hammond accompanied 
Dr. Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California, Dr. 
Russell Ewing of the University of Arizona, and various 
National Park Service officials on an expedition into Old 
Mexico. The purpose of the trip was the retracing of Coro- 
nado’s route from Compostela northward. 
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News Notes 


Dr. Dorothy Woodward will read a paper entitled, 
“Coronado and Who Writes About Him,” at the twentieth 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to be held in Tucson, Arizona. 

Sigma chapter enjoyed a speech on “‘Sandpaintings” by 
Mrs. Franc Newcomb, noted author and recognized author- 
ity on this phase of Navajo life, at the monthly meeting 
on April 14. 

The Charles Florus Coan Award, granted annually for 
excellence in scholarship to a student whose major field is 
history, goes this year to Eileen Scanlon, a member of Sigma 
chapter. 


Upsilon, Waynesburg College 


Dr. Arthur M. Mintier, associate professor of history, 
will give the main address at Beta chapter’s initiation. Mem- 
bers of Upsilon chapter are invited to attend. 

Upsilon chapter will participate in the annual Waynes- 
burg College science show to be held this spring. Various 
members of Phi Alpha Theta will lecture on Indians and 
ancient archaeology. 

Dom Mancini’s report on the national convention was 
well received. 


Xi, University of Southern California 


Two members of Xi chapter received their Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Southern California in June, 
1939. They were E. F. Goad and John A. Howard. Dr. 
Goad’s topic was “A Study of the Life of A. F. A. Bandelier, 
with an Appraisal of His Contributions to American An- 
thropology and Related Sciences.” Dr. Howard’s thesis 
concerned ‘The Public Inter-American Conferences, 1889- 
1939.” 

Dr. Leila R. Custard, professor of history at Centenary 
Junior College, had an article in the December, 1939, issue 
of Social Education, entitled, “The Sesquicentennial of 
American Bills of Rights.” 


Mr. Esbon R. March, an active member of Xi chapter 
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will take his final examination for the doctor’s degree in 
May, 1940. Mr. Marsh’s dissertation is entitled, ‘““A His- 
tory of the First Session of the Second Continental Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Edward M. Riley, fellow in the U. S. C. history de- 
partment, passed his preliminary examination for the Ph.D. 
degree last August. He has now gone to Washington, D. C., 
to do research on his dissertation, ““The Literature of Anti- 
Federalism.” 

Mr. Edward M. Coleman has successfully passed his 
preliminary test for the Ph.D. His dissertation will be on 
“A History of the Third Session of the Second Continental 
Congress.” He is in Washington doing research work. 

Dr. Owen C. Coy, professor of Western American his- 
tory, spent his first semester’s leave of absence working on 
a history of California soon to be released. Dr. Coy is 
president of Alpha Pi Zeta, social science fraternity, com- 
posed of faculty members. 

Professor E. M. Eriksson has contributed 76 articles 
to the new Dictionary of American History, volume I, 
which has just appeared. 

Dr. Francis J. Bowman, expert on Scandinavian history, 
addressed the March meeting of Xi on “The Backgrounds 
of the War in Finland.”” Dr. Bowman came to U. S. C. in 
September from Washington State College. 


Professor T. Walter Wallbank has just closed a con- 
tract with Scott, Foresman and Company for his forth- 
coming book on Man Through the Ages, a two-volume 
work. Mr. Alastair M. Taylor, assistant in the history 
department, is collaborating with Dr. Wallbank. 

Professors F. H. Garver, Donald W. Rowland, and 
Francis J. Bowman all took part in the program of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion held on the campus of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 





News Notes 


Zeta, Ohio State University 


On Sunday, October 29, 1939, Zeta chapter entertained 
seventy-one guests at a tea in the Grand Lounge of the 
faculty club honoring the graduate students in history. 

During 1939 Dr. Homer C. Hockett brought out two 
volumes of his three-volume work, The Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States. 

Dr. Walter L. Dorn has contributed “Competition for 
Empire, 1740-1763,” in the Rise of Modern Europe series. 

Thomas Riley Marshall, Hoosier Statesman, has just 
been published by Dr. Charles M. Thomas. 

At the American Historical Association meeting in De- 
cember, Dr. Dorn participated in the discussion of “Cultural 
Patterns in Modern European History;” Dr. William Mc- 
Donald and Dr. Arthur Boak led the discussion in the 
ancient history section. 

Dr. Francis Weisenberger will discuss the development 
of urban life in the Middle West, 1815-1850, at the spring 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 


Among the former officers of Zeta chapter, Harry Ner- 
hood, last year’s vice-president, is now teaching at Whittier 
College; Dr. Kenneth St. Clair, Zeta’s treasurer of last 
year, is teaching history at Pikeville College. 

Dr. Carl F. Wittke, a former national president of Phi 
Alpha Theta, has published We Built America, a work deal- 
ing with the contributions of the immigrants to this country. 





